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HE trilingual inscription of Darius I 
[iso recording the building of 

his palace at Susa must be reckoned 
among the most important documents 
contributing to our knowledge of the his- 
tory of ancient civilization. In spite of nu- 
merous efforts, no final edition of this in- 
scription giving all three versions (Old Per- 
sian, Elamite, and Akkadian), has been 
achieved so far. To R. G. Kent we owe the 
best available Old Persian version of DSf, 
pending the publication of his Old Per- 
sian volume.! 

The Elamite version of DSf has been 
dealt with by the following scholars: V. 
Scheil published the texts 2 his reconstric- 
tions and translations are not, however, 
always felicitous. F. W. Kénig,* F. H. 

‘The Record of Darius's Palace at Susa,"’ J AOS, 


LIII (1933), 1-23, with additions JAOS, LIV (1934), 
34-40. 


* Fragments a—i in Mémoires de la Mission 
Archéologique de Perse, Vol. XXI (Paris, 1929), Pls. 
IV, V, VI, and VII. Fragments j—k, op. cit., Vol. 
XXIV (Paris, 1933), Pls. III and IV Fragment i, op. 
et.. XXVIII (Paris, 1939), 33. Fragment m (so-called 
“fragment de barillet’’), in Mémoires de la Délégation en 
Perse, XI (Paris, 1910), 87. 


Weissbach,‘ and W. Brandenstein’ all 
based their work only on the fragments 
a-t, which were all that was available at 
the time (1929). Thus large gaps in the 
Elamite inscription were inevitable. E. 
Herzfeld,’ it is true, utilized the additional 
fragments j and k published in 1933, but 
he confined his studies to lines 20-51 of 
DSf. Moreover, he gave only a moderate 
number of reconstructions, and these do 
not in all cases seem to hit the mark. 

I shall now present a totally revised 
Elamite version of DS utilizing all the 
existing fragments of the inscription. With 
the exception of only a few passages, the 
text may now be considered complete. 

* Der Burgbau tu Susa nach dem Bauberichte des 


Kénigs Dareios MV AeG, XXXV, No. 1 (Leipzig, 
1930), 76 pp. 


4 Review of V. Scheil, Inscriptions des Achéménides 
a Suse, MMAP, Vol. XXI, and of the study by F. W. 
Kénig mentioned under n. 3, A/fO, VII (1931/32), 
37-45. F. H. Weissbach was the first to discover that 
fragment m, published as early as 1910, formed part of 
psy 


**Die neuen Achimenideninschriften,"" WZK M, 
XXXIX (Wien, 1932). DS/ is treated there on pp 
28-38. 


* Altpersische Inschriften (Berlin, 1938), pp. 13-17. 
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TRANSLITERATION 


Number of 

Sign Units’ 
§ 1 u-ra-mas-da ak-ka,y mu-ru-un hi be-[i]’-da ak-ka, 234 
hu-ble be-i3-da ak-ka, YRUH™®* be-i[3-dja ak-ka, Si-ia-ti-um be- 224 
[-i8-dja Yrun™®5-ir-ra.na ak-ka,Y da-ri-ia-ma-u-is Ysunku-ir hu- 193 
[-ut-tak-da ki-[ir ir-’e-ik-ki-ip.na Ysunku ki-ir ir-Se-ki-ip.na te-nu- 21} 
[-um-da-ul-ti-ra. § 2 Yda-ri-ija|-ma-u-i8 Y sunku-ir-3d-ir-ra Ysunku Ysunku- 21} 
[-ip-ir-ra Ysunku Ysunku ~mu-ru-un hi uk-ku.ra 21} 
Sd-ak|-ri Yha-ak-kay-man-nu-si-ia § 3 a-ak Yda-ri-ia-ma- 22} 
[-u-i8 Tsunku na-an-r}i ak-ka, ir-8d-ir hu- 22} 
-pir-ri [T]}i-um be-8d hu-pir-ri Ysunku Yii-na-un-ku hu-ut-ta’ hu-pir- 204 
-ri Tsunku-um-me [Tu d}u-nu-is ap-pa ir-3d-an-na ap-pa ANSU.KUR.RA 22 
wes § 4 sa-u-mi-in ak-ka, 20} 
[Y]ad-da-da [Y mi-is-da-d3-ba ku-jud-da Yir-3d-ma ak-ka, Vii Ysi- 22 
-ip-ri hu-[pi-be ka,-tuk-be sa-ap ap-pa) an-ka, Yui Tsunku 22 
[Yui-na-un-ku hu-ut-ta’ mu)-ru-un hi uk-ku a-ak 21 
[hi si-la ha-ni-i8 mu-ru-u|n hi ki-ir-ma-ka, uk-ku Yrun™®-ir-ra Y 21} 
[vi-un u-ri-is-da (?) Ysunku Yhi-na-un-ku hu-ut-ta’ mu-ru-un hi uk- 204? 
[-ku To . . . -mje hi du-nu pi-ik-ti da- 23 ? 
[-i8 ap-pa Yu ti-rju-un-ka, hu-be ti-sa-ra-um-mi hu-ut-ta’ ap-pa Y 21 
[ti hu-ud-da mar-ri|-da sa-u-mi-in Yui hu-ud-da § 6 a-ak 23} 
[hi UL.HI™®§ ap-pa |Su-8d-an hu-ud-da-ra > [tle-tin.ni ku-[ti-ik-ka,) K1.MIN 23} 
[8d-da-ni-ka,.ma.mar (?) .. . .}-ak.na 3d-ra.ma mu-ru-un mdg-sik [bje-la-ka, 234? 
sa-ap mu-ru-un mds-sik-ka, tar-ma-ak me-n{i si-kay-jum sik-kak XL 22 
mu-ur XX mad-kar-ni si-ka, hu-be [uk-ku sik-kak a- 23 
[-ak] ap-pa mu-ru-un mdg-sik-ka, du-{ru-ma-ak (?) ku-ujd-da ap-pa [> si-ka,- 21? 
-ha sik-kak-ka, ku-ud-da ap-pa > i{-i3-ti-i8 hu-ut-tuk-ka, Ytals-8u-ib [ap-pa) 23 
Yba-pi-li-ip hu-pi-be hu-ut-ta’ § 6 a-ak “te-tin ap-[pa na-u-} 19} 
-is-in-na hu-be > la-ba-na-na hi-’e KUR™®™* hu-be.ma.mar tin-|g}i-ik 21} 
ap-pa Yd3-8u-ra-ap hu-pi-be ku-ti-i8 ku-is bla-p)i-li a- 22 
[-ak > ba-pi-lji.mar Ykur-kayap a-ak Yia-u-na-ap ku-ti-i8 ku-is 21 
[Su-8d-an > kdn-da-ra.mar tin-gi-ik ku-ud-da 20 
[kur-ma-an-na.ma)r la-d3-da i3-ba[r|-d[a].mar ku-ud-da ba-ak-tar. 19} 
|-mar tin-gi-tk] ap-pa hi.ma hu-ut-tuk a-ak ka,si-ka, ap-pa ka,-ba-u- 214 
|-da-ka, ku-ud-da > ap-pa hi.ma hu-[ut-tuk-ka,) hu-be 22 
[Su-ug-da.mar tin-gi-lik a-ak ka,-si-ka, ap-pa ak-se-[na hu-be 22 
[-18-mi-i8.mar tin-|gi-ik ap-pa hi.ma hu-ut-tuk-ka, al-ak k0.)BABBAR 203 
ku-ud-da . . . ~ mu]-is-ra.mar tin-gi-ik a-ak >-|(te-tin da-u}n-na 22 ? 
[. -8u (?) > (?) kar-sju-ka, hu-be ia-u-na.mar tin-gi[-ik 22 ? 
[ni-hiM®* (?) ap-pa hi.ma hju-ut-tuk-ka, ku-3d.mar ku-ud-da hi-in-du-is. 22 ? 
[-mar ku-ud-da har-ru-ma-|ut-ti-is.mar tin-gi-ik a-ak > e-ul-lat HAR 213 
[M®5-in-na ap-pa hi.ma hu-ut-tuk-ka,|> [hja-pi-ra-du-ik hi-’e ti-ma-nu-is 23 
[> hal-tam-ti.ma hu-be.ma.mar tin-gi-ik § 7 mar-ri-ip ak-kay-be — 224 
[hu-ut-tas-da hu-pi-be Yia-u-na-ap) ku-ud-da Yis-b[a}r-ti-ia-ap Yrun™™* 224 
\[a-d3-tuk-ki-ip ak-ka,-be] la-d3-da hu-ut-ta’-da hu-pi-be Yma-da- 21} 
[-be ku-ud-da Ymu-is-ri-ia-ap a-a|k YruH™®* ak-kay-be “ma-lu hu-ut- 22 
[-ta3-da hu-pi-be Yi3-bar-ti-ija-ap ku-ud-da Ymu-is-ri-ia-ap YRUH 203 
ak-ka,-be ha-ku-rju-i[§ hu-ut-ta3-|da hu-pi-be Yba-pi-li-ip a-ak Y 223 


The determinatives Y and are counted as half-character units. 


47 


49 
50 


51 


| 
48 | 
| 


2 
2 
4 
5 
6 
7 
9 
10 
11 firm: 
12 Dar 
13 § 
14 Hys 
fn. 15 § 
16 king 
17 
18 bot! 
20 (I) 
21 mal 
22 mai 
23 
24 na" 
a 25 ear’ 
26 twe 
27 (2) 
28 mo 
4 29 
30 le 
31 lor 
32 [ws 
33 lap 
34 An 
35 he 
36 wa 
37 ut! 
30 
40 
41 gic 
42 we 
43 (b 
3 44 Ey 
[p 
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Number of 

Sign Units 
47 [ruH™®* ak-ka,-be . na-alp-pi-|i3-ti hu-pi-be Yma-da-be ku-ud-daY 22 ? 
48 [mu-ts-ri-ia-ap § 8 a-jak Yda-ri-ia~ma-u-i3 Ysunku na-an-ri > Su-3d-an 214 
49 [ir-Se-tk-ki pjir-ra-8d-um ir-3e-ik-ki_ pir-ra-3d- 21 
50 [-wm hu-ut-tuk] Ta Yii-un ku-ud-da Y 214 
51 [mi-i8-da-d3-ba ak-kla, Yui Yad-da-da ku-ud-dia Ydla-a-ia-u-i3-mi 214 


TRANSLATION 


§1 [The Great God is] Ahuramazda, who has created this earth, who has created yo{nder 
firmament], who has created mankind, who has ecr[eated|] welfare for man, who [has] m[ade] 
Darius king, [onje king of many, one I{ord] of many. 

§2 I am Darius, Great King, king of king[s, king] of pefop]les, king on this earth, {slon [of 
Hystaspes], an Achaemenian. 

§3 And Darifus the king sai]th: Ahuramazda the greatest of gods, he created me; he made me 
king; he [to me] the kingdom [gra]nted which is great, with good horses, with good men. 

§ 4 By the grace of Ahuramazda my father [Hystaspes aJnd Arsames my grandfather, [they 
both were living] when Ahuramazda [made] me king on this [ear]th. And to Ahuramazda [thus 
the wish was that] on this whole [ear]th [he elected] one man, [me], made me [king] o[n] this earth. 
{I} rendered [unto Ahuramazda] this [worsh]ip. Ahuramazda bofre] me aid. [What I] was [com- 
man|ded to do, that he made successful for me. What [I did, that al]l I did by the grace of Ahura- 
mazda. 

§5 And [this is the palace which] at Susa I erected. Its [mJaterials [have been] b{rought}, 
namely [from afar]. In the depth the earth was dug, until rock-bottom was reached. [When the 
earth] had thoroughly been dug down, th{en rubb]le was filled up, o[ne pa)rt forty [ells, one part 
twenty ells} high. [On] that rubble the pal[ace] was erected. A[nd] that the earth has th[oroughly 
(?)] been dug down, [a]nd that [rubble] has been filled up, and that [unbaked] br[icks have been 
moulded,} the Babylonian folk, it did [that]. 

$6 And timber, confiferous (= cedar timber)], this was brought from a mountain named 
Lebanon; the (As>Syrian [folk], it brought it to Babylon, an{d] from [Babylon] Carians and 
lonians brought it to [Susa. Tjeak (?) from Gandara was brought and fro[m Carmania]. Gold 
[was brought] from Sa{r]d{i}s and [from] Bactria, which was utilized here. And precious stones— 
lapis [lazuli and] carnelian (?)—which [were] uti[{lized] here, these we[re brought from Sogdiana}. 
And precious stones—tur[quois (?)]}—{this from ChJor[asmia was brought, which was utilized 
here. An[{d sijlver [and ebony] were brought from [Eglypt. And the m{aterial wherew]ith [the 
wall of the palace (?)] was [pain]ted, that from Ionia was brou[ght. Ajnd the ivjory which was 
utjilized [here], that was brought from Nubia and [from] Sind and from [Ara]chosia. And the 
sto{ne] pillars [which were utilized here, these were brought from] a place called Abiradué [in 
Elam]. 

§7 The men, captives, who [wrought] the stone, [they were Ionians] and Sardians. The men, 
goldsmiths, who] wrought the gold, they were Medels and Egyptians. Anjd the men who 
wor{ked] on the wood, [they were Sardia]ns and Egyptians. The men [who worked [on the baked 
[bricks], they were Babylonians. And [the men who] adorned [the wal]l, they were Medes and 
Egyptians]. 

§8 [A]nd Darius the king saith: At Susa [much that is s]plendid was ordered, much that is 
splendi{d was built]. Me may Ahuramaazda protect and [Hystaspes, wh]jo is my father, an{d] my 
[pleople! 
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Line 1. For an analysis of the Elamite 
past tense I must refer to my contribu- 
tion Elamisches to Volume II of the Sym- 
bolae Hrozny (Prague). In my opinion the 
difference between peSta in line 1 and peSa 
in line 9 corresponds to the difference be- 
tween our pluperfect and perfect. The 
a-vowel of the endings may denote the 
‘completed aspect.’ In the passive voice 
maccik in line 21 might be an aorist in the 
“continuous aspect,’ denoted by the 
i-vowel of the ending, while maccikka in 
line 22 represents a perfect or pluperfect in 
the ‘“‘completed aspect.” 

Line 5. The Achaemenian-Elamite pro- 
nunciation of the ideogram for ‘‘king”’ 
was probably sunku (or even more cor- 
rectly cunku); ‘‘Great King” in sondhi 
writing cunkursarra (cf. F. H. Weissbach, 
Die elamische Uebersetzung der Daiwa-In- 
schrift, Symbolae P. Koschaker {Leyden, 
1939], p. 193). The reconstructed “napir- 
Sarra in line 1 = “the (absolutely) Great 
God” might be a sandhi writing, too. 

Line 6. The Old Persian word dahyduS, 
‘fand,” borrowed by the Elamites is 
placed by them in the personal class (plur- 
al ending -pe). I, therefore, prefer to ren- 
der it by “‘people.” 

Lines 10/11. On fragment m (the so- 
called ‘‘fragment de barillet’’) the two ideo- 
grams show a reversed order, viz., RUH™®* 
comes before ANSU.KUR.RA™™. The pos- 
sessive suffix ¢ (“‘his, its’), however, has 
been preserved only on this fragment m. 

Line 13. The reconstruction *ka,-tuk- 
be, “living”’ (plural), is formed after the 
singular ka,-tuk-ra, ‘‘(a) living (man),” 
offered by the Daiva Inscription (XPh 
45), but remains uncertain. 

Line 15. The reconstruction ha-ni-18, 
“the liked,”’ “it was his wish,’’ is based on 
the occurrence of this form in Old Elamite 
texts, since it is not to be found in Achae- 
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menian inscriptions. As regards kirmaka 
“whole,” ef. G. G. Cameron, Persepolis 
Treasury Tablets (Chicago, 1949), pp. 38- 
39. 

Line 16. *u-ri-is-da is an effort to render 
OP avar|navaid], “he has chosen for him- 
self.”” This root was so far known only in 
the meaning “‘to believe” (cf. my Alt. 
persischer Wortschatz (Leipzig, 1942], p. 
149-50), corresponding to Elamite u-ri-if, 
“‘believe!”” and u-ri-in-ra, believer.” 
The spelling with u (pronounced prob- 
ably o) is striking: with the exception of 
sa-u-mi-in, the grace,” the El. sign u 
occurs exclusively in OP words. Presum- 
ably, however, the gap originally con- 
tained an Elamite word not yet known to 
us. 

Line 17. The last word in the gap which 
seems to lack only one character before 
the mutilated -mJe, must mean ‘‘worship” 
(Akkadian i-sin-nu). In the Daiva In- 
scription of Xerxes (XPh 30 and 34) 
“worship” is rendered by El. con- 
strued with hutta-, “to make,”’ while in 
our inscription (DSf 17) the verb is tuni, 
“T gave.’ There is scarcely enough space 
to insert %-ib-be, but a spelling [Sib-bje 
would fit very well and solve our problem. 
Unfortunately, however, the last visible 
sign seems to be me, not be. Unless there 
was a word Sib-me, “‘worship,”’ the ques- 
tion as to the correct reconstruction must 
remain open. 

Line 18. The last word in the gap of 
which the signs -r]u-un-ka, are still visible 
provides us with an example of the long- 
sought for 1* pers. sing. passive. The OP 
equivalent of the whole phrase is still 
missing, but the Akkadian version shows 
clearly passive construction. The El. word 
under discussion must have been either 
[ti-rju-un-ka, or [tur-rju-un-ka,y, both of 
which would be pronounced in the same 
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way, Viz., tirunka. The passive voice seems 
to be characterized by the u-vowel before 
the personal ending (-ka in the ‘‘com- 
pleted aspect,” —ki in the “‘continuous as- 
pect” ?). When F. H. Weissbach studied 
the El. version of the Daiva Inscription, 
he wanted in § 4 a similar passive form in 
the phrase: [sa-ap ap-pa Yu] Tsunku hu- 
ud du-...—‘‘when I had been made 
king.”’ My reconstruction would now ac- 
cordingly be hu-ud-du-(un-ka,.}* 

Old Elamite turunka, however (cf. F. 
Bork, Realenzyklopaedie der V orgeschichte, 
III [1925], p. 78), is not necessarily a pas- 
sive form, since the root of the verb ‘“‘to 
was at that time éuru-, in contradis- 
tinction to Achaemenian tiri-. A passive 
translation of turunka would by no means 
fit into the context of the phrase quoted 
by Bork. Yet there is no doubt as to the 
passive meaning of our |f#r]unkea in line 18, 
for in the active voice this form would be 
either tari or tiriya. 

tw sa-ra-um-mi in the same line evident- 
ly renders OP *(h)ucdramaiy, ‘“‘success- 
ful to me.” This OP loan-word is con- 
strued with hutias, “he made,” in com- 
plete agreement with the parallel OP pas- 
sage of the Behistun inscription (DB IV: 
76): avataty : A(h)uramazda |: (h)ucdra|m 
:kunautue—“‘this to thee Ahuramazda 
successful may make!"’ If we may assume 
that the El. version of DSf followed the 
OP original more closely than did the Ak- 
kadian version, I would propose the fol- 
lowing restoration of the missing OP text: 
: tyamaiy : fram-| 
20 |dtam : cartanaiy : ava : (h)uchramaiy : 

akunaus : t-] 

—‘What I was ordered to do, that He made 
successful for me.”’ 


* The gap in line 12 of the Daiva Inscription which 
F. H. Weissbach in his contribution to Symbolae 
Koschaker failed to reconstruct should in my opinion 
be restored as follows: >—da-a-ia-ma ak-kas-be-na Yui 
Yeunku-lir éa-]ni gi-ut, literally: “the peoples of whom 
I the king had become."’ 


Line 20. In an article ‘‘Elamisch is-ma- 
lu” which is to appear in Orientalia 
(Rome) in the October 1950 issue, I try to 
show that teten originally meant “block.” 
In our line 20 »>[tle-tin.ni = teten.e—“‘its 
teten” corresponds to OP arjanam and 
Akk. simannu in the meaning ‘‘(its) mate- 
rial.’’ With the addition of the determina- 
tive a1S for ‘““wood,”’ it denotes in line 26 
“wooden blocks” or ‘“‘beams’’ = “timber’’ 
= OP Garmis. 

The obscure KI.MIN in line 20, which 
normally stands for ‘“‘ditto,’’ seems to me 
to be a repetition of teten.e. On fragment 1, 
KI.MIN appears in the following context: 
hu-ul . . , which can- 
not be fitted into our text. 

Line 21.G. G. Cameron (op. cit., p. 50) 
proposed to read |a]-ak na-Sd-ra.ma, “‘and 
in depth,”’ or similarly. J. Friedrich (Ori- 
entalia, 1949, p. 26), however, has proved 
that Sara.ma alone means “‘in the depth” 
(derived from Sara, “below’’). How we 
can now reconstruct the noun in the geni- 
tive case, to which the remaining signs 
-ak-na evidently belong, I am at a loss to 
say. 

pelaka must mean ‘‘rock bottom,’’ un- 
less it forms a 3d sing. pass. of the root 
pe(p)l-, “‘to place (down)” (ef. DB 1:69, 
II1:46), meaning “one’s self was placed 
down,” i.e., the bottom was reached. 

Line 23. The ideogram UL.HI seems to 
originate from a contraction of the signs 
for ul and am to a compound ulam = 
‘palace’ by omitting the first two hori- 
zontal wedges and the next following per- 
pendicular wedge of the sign for am. 

Line 24. My reconstruction du-|ru-ma- 
ak), “firmly, thoroughly,” reiterates FI. 
tar-ma-ak of line 22 which transcribes an 
OP loan-word, viz., duruva, but must re- 
main dubious. 

Line 25. Elamite -ha lengthening 4 in 
OP loan-words is several times attested, 
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e.g., in XPh 42, where El. ir-da-ha-si 
transcribes OP artdca. 

Line 30. {**|Se8Sapat renders the yakd 
wood of the OP version. E. Herzfeld’s 
tentative translation ‘teak’ (Altpers. 
Inschr., p. 17) appeals to me more than the 
“mulberry timber” of F. H. Weissbach 
(AfO, VII, 42). In Sanscrit teak is sdéka. 

Line 33. sinkabrus is rendered as “‘cin- 
nabar” by E. Herzfeld (op. cit., p. 303). 
All scholars agree as to the red color of the 
stone in question. 

Line 34. For OP axsaina = “turquois”’ 
see my article in ZDMG, XCV (1941) 
235-36. The question is, however, still 
open. 

Line 36. The first gap in this line con- 
tained the El. equivalent of “ebony.”’ J. 
Duchesne-Guillemin has _ conclusively 
shown that OP asd ddruz, literally “‘stone- 
wood,” means “ebony” (cf. BSOS, X 
[1942], 925-27). 

In the second gap of line 36 »|[te-tin] 
may be reconstructed with reasonable 
certainty in view of the two parallel ver- 
sions. The last visible characters -u}n-na 
I consider to be part of the El. transcrip- 
tion of OP tyand, “‘wherewith.”’ In assum- 
ing a spelling |da-ujn-na for this word, I 
have proceeded from XPh 45/46, where 
OP Sydta is transcribed in Elamite as 
Sd-ud-da. A reconstruction [fi-ia-u}n-na, 
however, might equally be possible. 

Line 37. To reconstruct the lengthy 
first gap of this line is a rather difficult 
matter. According to line 47, the missing 
El. word for “wall” seems to have con- 
sisted of two syllables, viz., 2 + Su. In 
adding »+vuL.HI™.na “of the palace,’’ I 
was inspired solely by the length of the 
gap; the shorter OP and Akk. versions 
give us no clue in this respect. My recon- 
struction [kar-s]u-ka,, on the other hand, 
may be regarded as safe, since in the Susa 
tablets of the pre-Achaemenian epoch this 
word clearly means “painted,”’ ‘“‘colored”’ 
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(ef. n. 25 to my article “Elamisch 7s-ma- 
lu’). 

Line 38. Whether really 
means “ivory” is doubtful. I was prompt- 
ed to insert it in the gap on the basis of 
two arguments. First, in the Susa tablet 
No. 158 (cf. V. Scheil, MDP, Vol. IX 
[1907]), “*ni-hi“™* ranges between gold, 
myrrh, and incense and is later on speci- 
fied as a gift from the king of Egypt. 
Second, in Susa tablet No. 12, there is 
mentioned a case(?) “of wood and “nj. 
hi“™.”” A tentative translation of our un- 
known word by “‘ebony”’ seems to be out 
of the question in view of the last-men- 
tioned connection of wood and “*n7i-hi™™, 

Line 39. The sign kur in the word »~e- 
ul-kur, “pillar,’’ must probably be read 
lat (ellat). 

Line 41. mar-ri-ip are evidently ‘“cap- 
tives,” “prisoners’’ (from the root marr- 
‘*to seize, to hold’’), who worked as forced 
laborers. This interpretation—instead of 
Cameron’s “‘artisans’’—throws a signifi- 
cant fresh light on the Persepolis treasury 
tablets. 

Line 43. Only the first horizontal stroke 
of the sign /a is still visible, but the recon- 
struction to lastikkip, ‘“goldsmiths,”’ ap- 
pears quite safe in view of the use of this 
word in the Persepolis treasury tablets 
(ef. Cameron, op. cit., p. 142). 

Line 44. In my above-mentioned arti- 
cle “Elamisch is-ma-lu’’ I adduced suffi- 
cient proof to show that “*ma-lu means 
simply ‘‘wood.” The OP equivalent in 
DSf (1. 51) should be reconstructed as 
|darjuv, accordingly. Thus the proposition 
“ivory” put forward by F. W. Kénig, as 
well as the translation “inlay” or ‘“over- 
lay” suggested by G. G. Cameron, may 
now be disregarded. 

Line 46. Fragment f shows in this line 
two mutilated characters, (viz., one with 
three short perpendicular wedges, and a 
second one, half-visible, with two hori- 
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zontal wedges, the upper one long, the 
lower one short), then a gap with space 
for three signs, followed by -da hu-p[i]. 
The gap can be reconstructed with cer- 
tainty as [hu-ul-tas|-da, “they have 
made.” F. W. Konig (op. cit., p. 40, n. A), 
proposed to read the two mutilated char- 
acters as a-kur-, giving *a-kur-[ru-um] as 
his reconstruction. But neither is there 
space for [ru-wm], nor could such a word 
be considered to transcribe the Akk. 
agurru, “baked brick,” since the Elamite 
pronunciation of a-kur-ru-um would in 
Achaemenian times have been aigirrum. 
My own reading of the mutilated signs is 
\rju-i|s], and I reconstruct the word as 
(to be pronounced dgurus), 
the probable Elamite loan-word for Ak- 
kadian agurru (New Persian dgiir). 


Line 47. Fragment f shows the signs su, 
na, and ap, followed by a gap with space 
for two characters and by a mutilated 7. 
On fragment i, this & is completely pre- 
served, preceded by 78, which is in its turn 
preceded by a perpendicular final wedge. 
On fragment f, a reading na-a|p-x-|i8-ti is, 
therefore, established. The missing sign x 
can probably be restored as pi. Since, 
however, pi does not end with a perpen- 
dicular stroke, we have to assume that 
on fragment i this pi was left out alto- 
gether, and that the reading was na-alp]|- 
is-tt only. We have to consider napisti as 
an Elamitized Old Persian word meaning 
“they have painted, adorned,” corre- 
sponding, in line 37 above, to Elamite 
“painted.” 

G6TTINGEN 
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wo photographs of Kufic inscrip- 
tions superimposed on animal and 
human figures engraved upon rocks 
in the Hijiz have become available re- 
cently. They are submitted in the hope of 
enlarging the meager records from this 
part of Arabia. As keys to clarify details, 
two slightly enlarged sketches (Figs. 1 and 
2) of the engraved figures are included. In 
these the areas inclosed by the dashed 
lines are those either blocked from view or 
partially obliterated by overlying inscrip- 
tions and, hence, not certain. The photo- 
graphs are from a number which were 
taken in March and April, 1945, by Karl 
S. Twitchell of the Saudi Arabian Mining 
Syndicate, Ltd., during one of his nu- 
merous journeys in Arabia. Late in 1947 
he submitted the photographs to Dr. 
George C. Miles of the Museum of the 
American Numismatic Society in New 
York. Dr. Miles has included a discussion 
of the inscriptions of Plate I, A, in an ac- 
count of several inscriptions published un- 
der the title “Early Islamic Inscriptions 
near Taif in the Hijaz,” in the October 
1948 number of the Journal of Near East- 
ern Studies. He was, moreover, kind 
enough to intrust the description of the 
engraved figures to me and Mr. Twitch- 
ell.! 

In Plate I, A (see also Fig. 1), the 
granite surface bears scattered inscrip- 
tions overlying engravings of animals and 
of two doubtful schematic human figures. 
The locality, according to Twitchell, is 
approximately one mile west of Tarif, 

11T am greatly indebted not only to Dr. Miles but 
also to Dr. H. L. Movius, Professor Wolf Leslau, and 
Professor F. V. Winnett for bibliographic information, 


many helpful suggestions, and much good advice in 
the preparation of this report. 
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which, in turn, lies some seventy miles 
east-southeast of Mecca (see the sketch 
map, Fig. 3). The inscriptions themselves 
are not dated, according to Dr. Miles, 
but are believed to be of the late seventh 
century a.p. The basis of his dating of 
these inscriptions in Plate I, A, is the style 
of epigraphy in general and its resem- 
blance in particular to the epigraphy of an 
inseription dated a.H. 58 (=a.p. 677/8) 
which is cut into a rock forming part of a 
dam (to which this last inscription re- 
lates) about twenty miles east of Taf. 

Underlying these inscriptions, and of a 
relatively much deeper patina, are a num- 
ber of shallowly engraved or incised fig- 
ures. These have all been formed by shal- 
low chiseled or pecked areas. In general, 
the entire body of each figure is worked 
into a solid quite stylized silhouette in 
profile and not left in outline. In the left 
half of the photographed area there ap- 
pears to be a lively scene of two opposing 
groups of cattle. These, with flamboyantly 
curved horns and crossbar ears, converge 
toward the upper left corner and are sur- 
rounded by dogs. There are certainly more 
figures to the upper left cut off by the top 
and left edges of the photograph. In the 
lower right center area are two relatively 
large and long-horned animals resembling 
oryx with exaggerated long curved horns 
and drooping tails. These are flanked, on 
upper right and lower left, by more cattle. 
In the lower right corner are what appear 
to be three goats, or possibly also ibexes or 
smaller cattle. These have horns curved 
back and inward as if viewed from above 
instead of from the side. Here also are an- 
other dog and one, or possibly two, small 
schematic ibexes with horns in profile. In 
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the lower left corner is an isolated indeter- 
minable small figure. Finally, there are the 
alleged and much fainter human figures. 
A single schematic one is at the center of 
the group of opposing cattle. It consists of 
a solid triangle, elongated at the peaks for 
legs and head, with a crossbar at the head, 
and wields a stick with arms outstretched 
to the left. The other figure is in the upper 
center of the photograph. Somewhat more 
naturalistic though indistinct, this one 
appears to run from right to left behind 
the dogs on the right edge of the cattle 
group. 

Although the bodies of the animal fig- 
ures are in profile, the cattle heads and the 
three smaller goat or ibex heads are made 
to appear in top view by the drawing of 
both horns as fully curved lines. The ren- 
dering of exaggeratedly long curved horns 
in profile, as in the larger of the two oryx- 
type figures, has been observed in other 
rock engravings of similar animals in 
North Africa and Arabia.’ Several of the 
cattle are rendered with variously un- 
chiseled or plain areas left on their bodies. 
Examples of this are a pair of circular 
patches, a pair of circular patches with a 
bar pecked horizontally or nearly verti- 
cally across each, and a scattered series of 
irregular or roughly quadrilateral areas. 
In another figure the entire main body 
area has been left unworked. Finally, the 
lowermost oryx-type figure in the right 
half of the photograph has the rear two- 
thirds of its body left unchiseled. The ef- 
fect of these spaces left in the chiseling is 
to suggest natural markings. These were 
remarked by Winkler at ‘Uweinat south- 
east of Kufra in southern Upper Egypt on 
somewhat similar cattle figures. He fur- 
ther speculated upon these markings as 
being signs of domestication.* Such un- 
worked spaces are also shown on various 


*Eg., at Kilwa in Transjordan (H. Rhotert, 
Transjordanien: Vorgeschichtliche Forschungen (Stutt- 
fart, 1938], pp. 186-87). 
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more naturalistic animal figures illustrated 
by Hassanein Bey from Arkenau near 
‘Uweinat.‘ Similarly marked animals are 
reported by Oliver H. Myers from the Nile 
Valley in the region of the Second Cata- 
ract and the Wadi Halfa.* In Arabia the 
same type of marking seems illustrated by 
J. Euting from among what he called “Old 
Arabian Rock Paintings.’’ These included 
an ibex and an ostrich, each with an un- 
worked oval patch on its flank, and are 
situated at a Lagat some three hundred 
miles north of Mecca in the Nefud on the 
track between Taima and ‘Erqib or 
Hajel.* 

Both the group and the miscellaneous 
animals in Plate I, A, seem largely to have 
been done in a single style and during the 
same period. The animals appear to have 
the same degree of patina and clarity of 
outline, if one excepts the two faint pos- 
sibly human figures and the sharper, more 
lightly patinated, tiny, schematic ibex at 
the extreme right. Many of the animals 
have shallowly arched bellies whose 
curved line is continued downward by the 
elongated wedges representing the front 
and hind pairs of legs. A few have all four 
legs shown as pairs of spindly lines. More- 
over, the generous C-shaped and, in one 
case, crudely lyre-shaped curves of the 
cattle horns are a distinctive feature of 
this group. The human figures are so much 
fainter and so schematic that they may be 

+H. A. Winkler, “An Expedition to the Gilf Kebir 
and ‘Uweinat, 1938; 5. Rock Pictures at ‘Uweinat,”’ 
Geographical Journal, XCIIT (1939), 309 where cattle 


figures from Site 73 at the locality of Kurkur Talb are 
illustrated. 

‘Bey Hassanein, The Lost Oases (New York and 
London, 1925), two photographs opposite p. 188 with 
text on p. 226. 

‘Oliver H. Myers, “Drawings by the Sudanese 
Artists of Seven Thousand Years Ago: Neolithic Rock 
Drawings from the Pot-holes of the Nile,"’ Jllustrated 
London News, November 13, 1948, pp. 556-57, esp. 
Fig. 8. 

*J. Euting, Nabatdische Inechriften aus Arabien 
(Berlin, 1885), Fig. 5, p. 9; and also Tagbuch Einer 
Reise in Inner Arabien, Il (1914), 142 
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Fic. 1.—Rock engravings near T#if in the Hijaz 


Fic. 2.—Rock engravings northeast of Sufainah in the Hijiz 
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of another time and style. They seem to 
fit into the scheme of the cattle group, 
however, and may have been added as 
afterthoughts. The single tiny ibex-type 
figure at the extreme right, being made up 
of short straight or curved lines and hav- 
ing a much lighter patina, appears, there- 
fore, to be of a different and later phase 
and style. There are a few additional very 
faint markings that suggest schematic 
human figures, animal bodies in profile 
and curved cattle horns. They are too in- 
distinct to deserve discussion. 

No scale was given, but it may be 
roughly judged by comparing the figures 
to the size of the man standing alongside. 
Thus, the largest bovide figure might 
measure nearly one meter, the largest 
oryx-type some 75 centimeters, and the 
smaller animals from 10 to 30 centimeters 
in over-all length. 

In Plate I, B (see also Fig. 2), the rock 
is one described by Twitchell as a fine- 
grained igneous rock of basaltic type. The 
surface depicted includes a Kufie inscrip- 
tion at the top of the field superimposed 
upon animal and human figures scattered 
below. Some are disjointed owing to fis- 
sures in the rock. The locality (see the 
sketch map, Fig. 3) is given by Twitchell 
as at Mahad Dhahab, the site of the gold 
mine worked by the Saudi Arabian Min- 
ing Syndicate, Ltd., at latitude 23° 29’ 
52” north and longitude 40° 52’ 45” east 
(or about 160 miles north of Mecca). The 
lightly patinated inscription is not dated 
but, in view of the epigraphic style, is con- 
sidered by Dr. Miles to be also probably 
of the late seventh century A.D. 

The rock engravings underlying this in- 
scription are of a relatively deeper patina 
and do not appear to be deeply cut. The 
complex of figures photographed, all 
chiseled or pecked in solid silhouette, ap- 
pears to be a miscellaneous grouping of at 
least seven rather simplified ibexes placed 


at various angles in profile, facing either 
left or right. Set in among them are sever- 
al highly schematic human figures. These 
latter are simple vertical bars with added 
disks and bars placed appropriately for 
head and limbs. They appear thus: (1) 
One occurs at the extreme left as a vertical 
line set on a crossbar with forked bars ap- 
pended for legs, semiare for arms, a small 
disk and crossbar for head. It is flanked on 
the right by a large bow-shaped recurved 
line. (2) Toward the right edge of the pho- 
tograph is another somewhat similar ver- 
tical bar. This is topped by a small disk or 
swelling and crossbar for head and arms 
and is set upon a largely effaced crossbar 
and forked bars representing the lower 
body. (3) Another human figure of similar 
style is placed immediately to the right of 
and slightly above the aforementioned 
one. It stands upon the apex of an ibex 
horn with an elongated arm or stick to the 
left. (4) Still another possible human form 
stands askew on the head of this third fig- 
ure. It is not clear, though, being at the 
edge of the rock and merging with an ibex 
figure above it. (5) Finally, toward the 
left of the photographed area, there is a 
problematic, straggly, long-legged figure. 
This might be considered an ibex with 
elongated legs. More possibly, it might 
represent an enlarged schematic human 
figure with its crossbar arms holding a bow 
to the right and a long stick to the left, but 
its head merging with the body of an ibex 
above. The elongated solid oval at the 
upper right of this figure may represent a 
shield or some magical symbol such as 
those mentioned in the account of Kilwa.’ 

The style in this photograph bears the 
stamp of one artisan or one phase, all fig- 
ures being more similar in workmanship 
and form to each other than they are to 
the varied ones in Plate 1, A, some two 


? There is a discussion of ovals as symbols at Hors- 
field Hill, Kilwa, in Rhotert, op. cit., p. 172. 
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hundred miles to the south. The ibexes, al- 
though somewhat simplified, have been 
pecked into more natural likenesses than 
the arch-bellied, spindle-legged animals of 
Plate I, A. Although horns are here also 
exaggerated, body proportions are nearer 
true life. Here also the schematic human 
figures, unlike the ones in Plate I, A, ap- 
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Fic. 3.—Sketch map showing location of the 
rock engravings. 


pear to have been executed with equal in- 
tensity and at the same time as the animal 
figures around them. The pecking of all 
the figures seems done by a cruder meth- 
od, resulting in less distinct outlines in 
this group than in the first. 

Although no scale has been given, 
Twitchell’s recollection is that the figures 
were smaller than those in Plate I, A. In 
any event, the photograph reproduced in 
Plate I, B, was taken close to the rock sur- 


face. This fact is apparent from the size of 
the basaltic rock grains and of the three 
lines of inscription which all appear to be 
very large. 

There is no entirely satisfactory evi- 
dence which can fix the dates of the two 
groups of figures in relation to each other, 
On the one hand, in both photographs the 
considerable contrast between the patina 
of inscriptions and that of figures suggests 
an appreciable time-span between the cre- 
ation of the figures and the superimposi- 
tion of the seventh-century inscriptions. 
This suggests a considerable age for the 
figures. It is also true that the similarity 
in the relative degree of patina for inscrip- 
tions and figures suggests that the two 
groups of figures might possibly have been 
engraved during the same general era, 
prior to the seventh century. On the other 
hand, it would be prudent to remember 
that this comparable contrast in the two 
groups cannot necessarily be taken out- 
right as a sign of contemporaneity. Such 
factors as the rate of patination, the depth 
of cutting and any conditions of exposure 
for the two types of rock involved are not 
definitely known. In any case, these are 
rarely trustworthy elements for deter- 
mining closely the ages of rock engrav- 
ings.* With the minor and doubtful excep- 
tions already noted in the group of Plate I, 
A, each group was probably done entirely 
at one time or in a single tradition if one 
considers the style and patina of each set 
of figures separately. Nevertheless, each 
of the two assemblages contains distinc- 
tive style elements. Consequently, each is 

* As has been indicated by Winkler (op. cit., I, 
33-34) and by Rhotert (op. cit., p. 171), rock engrav- 
ings can be subject to such endless variations of cli- 
mate, position, exposure, technique, and minerology 
that any dating, even of examples from the same 
vicinity, based on patination is practically impossible 
without an enormous waste of time. They both go on 
to say, however, that patination can be used in a very 
broad way in great age differences, since each group, 


independently established by style, technique, or super- 
imposition, seems to have a mean degree of patination. 
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open to the suspicion that it was created 
independently of, and at a different time 
from the other. The first (Pl. I, A) is more 
stylized, spirited, and delicate, resembling 
the “balanced exaggeration” of Winkler’s 
Egyptian drawings. The second (PI. I, B) 
is rougher and less ambitious, with ibexes 
and schematic human figures all done in 
thick lines and solid areas. Otherwise, 
there is no conclusive proof that the -two 
sets of figures are either of the same or of 
a different age or tradition with respect to 
each other. 

The problem of assigning any dating, 
however broad, to either group is partly 
simplified when one considers that the two 
sets of rock engravings both underlie, and 
hence antedate, much more lightly pati- 
nated inscriptions datable to the late sev- 
enth century a.p. A review of some of the 
major finds of rock engravings may fur- 
ther help to orient the present discoveries 
in time. However, only a few are even re- 
motely comparable, and, even in these, re- 
semblances cannot be pressed in the ab- 
sence of other archeological associations. 
A survey, which was by no means exhaus- 
tive, was made of the literature of travels 
and inscription studies in the Arabian 
Peninsula and near-by Africa. This has 
yielded only a very limited amount of ma- 
terial which either is geographically close 
or shows even mildly convincing stylistic 
affinities.*® 

* Aside from the few somewhat comparable en- 
gravings selected for discussion in the remainder of 
this report, the following works, containing illustra- 
tions or descriptions of rock engravings and paintings, 
were consulted but found to have no worthwhile com- 
parative material: R. P. Azais, and R. Chambard, 
Cing années de recherches archéologiques en Ethiopie, 
Province du Harar et Ethiopie méridionale (Paris, 
1931); J. Bouyssonie, ‘“‘Gravures sur Rochers au Mont 
Sinai,” Revue anthropologique, XXXIV (1924), 
52; J. H. Dunbar, “Some Nubian Rock Pictures,” 
Sudan Notes and Records, XVIII (1935), 303-9; R. 
Dussaud and F. Macler, Voyage archéologique au Safa 
et dans le Djebel ed-Draz (Paris, 1901); G. B. M. Flam- 
mand, Les Pierres écrites (Hadjrat-Mektoubat) ; 


gravures et inscriptions rupestres du Nord-Africain 
(Paris, 1921); L. Frobenius, Ekade Ektab, Die Felsbil- 
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In the cave of Umm Qatafa near 
Bethlehem in Palestine, Neuville recorded 
a paleolithic style of animal art.’° Here, by 
a blackening and carving of surfaces, were 
achieved representations of elephant, hip- 
popotamus, wild boar, rhinoceros, and ox. 
He dated them to the Lower Natufian in- 
dustry of the Mesolithic period, princi- 
pally on the basis of stylistic and technical 
comparisons with other finds of Natufian 
art in the region. Besides dealing with ani- 
mals which vanished from the area after 
the Pleistocene epoch, these pictures are 
entirely unlike the rather stylized and 


der Feszans (Leipzig, 1937); P. Graziosi, ‘Incisioni 
Rupestri di Carri dell'Uadi Zigza nel FezzAn,"’ Rivista 
africana italiana, VI, Nos. 1-2 (January—June 1935), 
1-7; “Le incisioni rupestri dell'Uadi Belheran nel 
Fezzin,"’ Archivio per l'antropologia e I'etnologia, 
LXVI (1936), Fasc. 1-4, 41-47; “Le pitture della 
Grotta di in Elegghi Presso Gat,"’ Bollettino della R. 
Societa Geografica Italiana, Ser. VII, II, Nos. 5-6 
(May—June 1937), 408-11; ‘Nuovi graffiti rupestri sco- 
perti nella Libia orientale,"’ Rivista di antropologia, 
XXXII (1938, 1939), 117-23; “Su alcune pitture 
rupestri dell'Uadi Takisset e su di una incisione 
dell’ Uadi Arrechin a sud di Gat,’ Archivio per l'antro- 
pologia e l'etnologia, LXIX (1939), 1-8; M. Griaule, 
“Dessins et Peintures Abyssines,"’ L' Anthropologie, 
XL, (1930), 287-88; ‘‘Peintures rupestres du Soudan 
francais et leur sens religieux,"’ C. R. International 
Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, 
Ist, London, 1934, p. 256; H. Grimme, ‘‘Stidarabische 
Felsgraffiti der Sammlung Glaser und ihre sakrale 
Bedeutung," Le Muséon, 1935, 255-74, Pl. VI: A. J. 
Jaussen and R. Savignac, Mission Archéologique en 
Arabdie, Vol. II (Paris, 1914), 34-125, Atlas, Pils. IX, X, 
XIX, LIX, LX, LXV, LXX, LXXXIX, CX XXIII, 
CXVII, CXXVIII, CXXIX, CXXXII, CXLIII, 
CXLIX, CL; E. Littmann, Safaitic Inscriptions 
(‘Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions to 
Syria in 1904-05 and 1909," Division IV, C (Leyden, 
1943]), Nos. 1292 ff.; ‘‘Thamud und Safa,"" Abs. zur 
Kunde des Morgenlandes, XXV, 1 (1940), 34-39, 
115-21; V. Monteil, ‘‘Les pierres tatouées du sud- 
ouest Marocain,”’ Revue des études Islamiques, I-II 
(1940), 1-26; M. Reygasse, ‘‘Gravures et peintures 
Rupestres du Tassili des Ajjers,"’ L' Anthropologie, 
XLV (1935), 533 ff.; Van der Meulen and Von Wiss- 
mann, Aden to Hadhramaut: A Journey in South 
Arabia (London, 1947); R. Vaufrey, Age de l'Art 
Rupestre Nord Africain,’’ J pek, 1938. p. 10 ff.; F. Von 
Luschan, “‘Uber Petroglyphen bei Assuan und bei 
Demir-Kapu,"’ Zeitschr. far Ethnologie, LIV (1922), 
177-95. 


R. Neuville, Frieze of Beasts made 12,000 
s.c.: The First Prehistoric Rock Drawings That Have 
Been Found in Palestine,"’ Illustrated London News, 
November 5, 1932, pp. 730-31. 
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schematic ones under discussion, being 
quite realistic and toned in black as well 
as roughly carved. 

In Transjordan at Kilwa, about 140 
miles southeast of the Dead Sea and some 
seven hundred miles north of Mecca, a 
large series of rock engravings was discov- 
ered and described by Horsfield" and fur- 
ther described and studied by Rhotert.” 
These sorted themselves into two broad 
groups. The oldest and most deeply pati- 
nated consisted of deeply chiseled, large 
outline figures.'* These, although prima- 
rily associated closely with “Locality 19” 
where a Mesolithic Natufian industry was 
found, were also thought to be as late as 
the Chalcolithic (Rhotert’s Early Bronze 
Age) as suggested by the crude schematic 
engraving of a man plowing behind a span 
of oxen.'* A younger, more lightly pati- 
nated group, not associated with any spe- 
cial flint industry, consisted of figures in 
three styles. These, with transitional vari- 
ants, were scattered in among and beyond 
the oldest variety at Kilwa as well as at 
other more distant localities in the Wadi 
Rim and El Quweira to the west. What 
seems the oldest subdivision of this 
younger group is a variety of chiseled or 
pecked solid silhouette, or occasionally 
outline, stylized and schematic small fig- 
ures of animals, frequently ibexes, dogs, and 
camels."® The second subdivision in this 
younger group contains highly schema- 
tized animals drawn as simple one-line 
bodies, with single-line legs parallel to 
each other.'* The third and youngest sub- 


Horsfield, ‘“‘Arabian Prehistoric Man Re- 
vealed for First Time: A New Group of Rock Draw- 
ings Discovered in Transjordan,”’ Illustrated London 
News, June3, 1933, p. 802; and also G. and A. Horsfield 
‘Prehistoric Rock Drawings in Transjordan,’’ A meri- 
can Journal of Archaeology, XXXVII (2d ser.; 1933), 
381-86. 

12 Op. cit. 

13 Jbid., Pls. X-X XIII. 

14 Thid., Fig. 2, p. 212. 

18 Jbid., Pls. XXIV-—XXVI and Figs., pp. 212-23. 

 Ibid., Pl. XXVIII. 


division of the group is of childish, care- 
less, sketchy, crudely natural or schematic 
figures (often of camels and the same as 
Rhotert’s “Kamelkritzeleien’’). These are 
of the sort widely associated with Safaitic 
and Thamidie inscriptions of the first few 
centuries A.p. in Arabia'’ or labeled Ro- 
man as in one example of a crudely pecked 
outline ostrich in the Wadi Feiran, Sinai."* 
The largest part of the younger group at 
Kilwa (which Rhotert conceives of as ob- 
taining in the region for an indefinite time 
between the era of the Mesolithic-to- 
Chaleolithic engravings and the era of 
the most recent Thamiid-and-Safa style 
groups) is the body of engravings which 
most closely resembles the pictures under 
consideration here. From the first subdivi- 
sion arch-bellied ibexes and dogs and other 
small, stylized silhouetted figures are com- 
parable.'? The second subdivision might 
be matched to the tiny schematic ibex at 
the extreme right of Plate I, A.*° Finally 
the third subdivision seems represented in 
the human figures of Plate I, B, which are 
closely matched by a single severely sche- 
matic human figure with crossbars occur- 
ring at El Quweira.** Admittedly, this last 
locality, lacking many further figures, 
either animal or human, offers an unsatis- 
factory comparison. In any case, there are 
common elements to the Transjordan and 
Hijiz groups. Both include pecked solid 
silhouettes of rather stylized smal! figures 
of ibexes and cattle. Both lack the Pleisto- 
cene fauna and have the same paucity of 
animal types. This consists, in the two 


1’ Jbid., Pls. XXIX and XXX and Figs., pp. 224 
and 233 

18 W. F. Albright, ‘‘Exploring Sinai with the Uni- 
versity of California African Expedition,’ Bulletin of 
the American Schools of Oriental Research, No. 109 
(Baltimore, 1948), p. 17, Fig. 5. 

1* Rhotert, op. cit., Pl. XXV, No. 1 Kilwa, No. 5 
El Quweira; p. 216, Figs. 1 and 2 Kilwa; p. 223, Fig. 2 
Kilwa. 

2 Ibid., Pl. XXV, No. 7 Kilwa, or various ex- 
amples on Pl. XXVIII El Quweira. 


21 Jbid., Fig. 2, p. 233, left figure. 
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Hijaz groups, of cattle, dogs, ibex-, oryx-, 
or goat-like creatures, and, in Transjor- 
dan, of a predominance of ibexes, dogs, 
and hunting scenes. The extensive Kilwa 
group does contain some late-appearing, 
lightly patinated, crude and very sche- 
matic animals as well as numerous camels 
and horseback riders. While these are 
lacking in our groups, this may only be be- 
cause of limited material photographed. 

There are other examples of somewhat 
comparable individual single figures. 
These are, however, not always satisfac- 
torily associated with date-giving inscrip- 
tions or any significant geographical fea- 
tures. A certain number have been re- 
ported from southern Arabia northward 
and westward into Egypt, Libya and be- 
yond as follows: 

a) In the Wadi Djethme, near Seiyun 
and Shibam in the Hadhramaut some 
seven hundred miles south of Mecca, 
Caton-Thompson recorded an undated, 
pecked solid silhouette of a stylized ibex in 
profile as well as a camel in similar style.” 
She also noted a few other animal engrav- 
ings (undescribed) associated with pecked 
graffiti of South Arabian characters.** 

b) From rock shelters in the Middle 
Wadi Hadhramaut Dr. 8. A. Huzayyin 
reported, but, as far as can be determined, 
never illustrated, naturalistic and sche- 
matic rock drawings. These were of ani- 
mals associated with Himyaritic inscrip- 
tions and an undescribed flake and blade 
flint industry and of human figures of 
more recent appearance.** 

c) At Lagat, three hundred miles north 
of Mecca in the Nefud, Euting observed 


2G. Caton-Thompson, The Tombs and Moon 
Tempie of Hureidha (Hadhramaut) (London, 1944), 
Pl. LXX and p. 157. 

Caton-Thompson and E. W. Gardner, “Cli- 
mate, Irrigation and Early Man in the Hadhramaut,”’ 
Geological Journal, XCLII (1939), 31. 

“S.A. Huzayyin, “Egyptian University Scientific 
Expedition to Southwest Arabia," Nature, CXL 
(September 18, 1937), 514 


the already mentioned naturalistic figures 
of an ostrich and an ibex (each with a cir- 
cular hole or patch) among those of wild 
pig, camel, hyaena, and wolf. These were 
on a two-hundred-meter-long rock face 
also bearing hundreds of inscriptions la- 
beled as “‘Alt-Arabische Inschriften.”’™ 
Although these illustrations are tiny cuts 
probably based on Euting’s shaded draw- 
ings and seem to show an unexpected and 
overclose observation of limb angles and 
proportions, they are of interest as pierced 
silhouettes, despite the label ‘“Alt-Ara- 
bische Malerei.”’ A locality so rich in in- 
scriptions and figures obviously needs 
more study before it can be properly eval- 
uated. 

d) From Mahaggeh, very near Lagqat, 
on a rock dome bearing hundreds of in- 
scriptions labeled ‘“Proto-Arabic and 
Kufie” and the figures of many animals, 
Euting illustrated (again as a tiny line-cut 
probably based on a shaded drawing) a 
single figure of an arch-bellied bovide. 
This figure is in profile with elongated 
wedges for the front and hind pairs of legs, 
a lyre-shaped curve of the horns, and the 
head rendered in top view with both ears 
showing.* This prolific locality also de- 
serves further investigation. 

e) If two isolated, rather individual, 
stylistic groups of engravings in the 
Hijiz can be compared at all to material 
from across the Red Sea in a different con- 
tinent, they seem to have elements in 
common with certain distinctive engrav- 
ings in the Eastern Desert of Egypt, parts 
of the Upper Nile Valley, and the <Uwei- 
nat region to westward. Some of these are 
described by H. A. Winkler. He supposes 
they were made by “Early Hunting” 
people and “Autocthonous Mountain 
Dwelling” or “Cattle Breeding” people 
who were established there probably be- 


* See n. 6 above 
Euting, op. cit.. Fig. 4, p. 8 
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fore pre-Dynastic times and remained into 
the Dynastic Period.”” Admittedly, the 
human figures are stylized and unlike the 
Arabian ones. Yet comparisons, if not 
pressed too hard, may be drawn with the 
animal figures in Plate I, A and B. Thus: 
(1) Cattle with somewhat similar arched 
bellies, tapered legs, and widely curved 
horns pecked in silhouette or with grid 
markings occur at Site 24H, Wadi Menih 
in the Eastern Desert east of Armant.** 
(2) Plate I, B, may be compared to the 
rough, rather stylized ibexes bearing exag- 
gerated horns pecked out at Site 17 in 
Wadi Atwant east of Qena and at Site 35 
on the west bank of the Nile opposite 
Silwa.”* (3) Certain figures in Plate I, A, 
are comparable to some of the arch-bel- 
lied, spindly legged cattle pecked as out- 
line, solid, mottled, or crosshatched fig- 
ures in the Kurkur Talk at ‘Uweinat west 
of the Nile.*° (4) Further remarkably close 
comparisons to figures in both Plate I, A 
and B, exist in the engraved solid and 
open silhouette figures recorded by Wink- 
ler from the Wadi HammAmat and Ham- 
mamat Mountains between the Nile and 
the Red Sea. These include ibexes with ex- 
aggerated curved horns and cattle with 
solid or mottled bodies and fully curved 
horns and a few arch-bellied figures. Ac- 
cording to Winkler’s hypothesis, all were 
associated with engravings of ‘Feder- 
schmuck Leute” and ‘“Penistaschen 
Leute” of pre-Dynastic times.” 

f) In the region of the Second Cataract 
and the Wadi Halfa, Oliver H. Myers has 


27H. A. Winkler, Prehistoric Rock Drawings of 
Southern Upper Egypt, Vol. I (1938), Vol. II (1939), 
The Egyptian Exploration Society, London. 

28 Jbid., Vol. I, Pl. XVII, 2. 

29 Tbid., Pl. XXVII, 1 and 2. 

© Jbid., Vol. II, esp. Pls). XXX, XXXVI, and 
XXXVII. 

H. A. Winkler, Volker und Vélkerbewegungen im 
vorgeschichtlichen Oberdgypten im Lichte neuer Felsbil- 
derfunde (Stuttgart, 1937), esp. photographs 13, 16, 
30, 47, 49, and 56. 


recently recorded other petroglyphs rang- 
ing in date from Neolithic to modern 
times.” One group of these from near 
Akba and dated, by associated archeologi- 
cal material, to between pre-Dynastic and 
Old Kingdom times is reminiscent of the 
Hijaz ones. Especially noteworthy are the 
simple solid silhouette of an arch-bellied 
ibex in Figure 3; the solid, partly obliter- 
ated silhouette of an arch-bellied oryx 
chased by a mottled dog in Figure 7; and 
the pair of arch-bellied bovides pecked in 
nearly solid silhouette, showing oval-with- 
crossed-lines or irregular angular patches 
left on the flanks for mottling, in Figure 8. 

g) In the Wadi Sora in the Libyan 
Desert, Peel observed rock paintings 
which included a few cattle with arched 
underbellies and also with mottled patches 
on their flanks.** These are in the style 
of Winkler’s “Autocthonous Mountain 
Dwellers” or “Cattle Breeders.” 

h) Finally, from distant southern Tagh- 
tania, south of Colomb-Béchar in the 
Saharan Atlas of Algeria, Frobenius and 
Obermaier recorded outline cattle figures 
with vertical lines or several rectangular 
or oblong patches indicated on their 
flanks** and an arch-bellied, spindly- 
legged ibex-type.** No dating was possible 
for these. 

It must be admitted, then, that the two 
Hijaéz groups are not entirely similar to 
each other in details of style. Neverthe- 
less, in the whole realm of prehistoric rock 
engravings, they both have elements 
which might be of the same general era or 
tradition. The ensemble of stylized or 
natural animals with schematic or geo- 
metric humans found in either of our two 


# O. H. Myers, op. cit., Figs. 3, 7 and 8. 

**R. E. Peel, “Rock Paintings from the Libyan 
Desert: An Appendix to Dr. Winkler's ‘Rock Draw- 
ings of Southern Upper Egypt II,""’ Antiquity, XIII 
(1939), 392-400. 

* Frobenius and Obermaier, Hadschra Maktuba 
(Munich, 1925), Pl. X. 

% Ibid., Pl. XI. 
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groups is nowhere exactly matched. Yet 
the style of individual figures and hunting 
scenes is roughly comparable to other iso- 
lated examples. In a positive sense, our 
two groups resemble each other and the 
first subdivision of the second or younger 
and post-Chalcolithic group of the Kilwa 
rock engravings more than any other 
group of rock drawings discussed in this 
paper. They also show stylistic affinities 
with certain individual figures in the ‘Nile 
and Libyan areas, ranging in age from 
before the pre-Dynastic until into the 
Dynastic period. Negatively, they have 
nothing in common, stylistically or tech- 
nically, with the Mesolithic drawings of 
Umm Qatafa. They are unlike the first 
(Mesolithic to Chalcolithic) or the very 
latest (Thamidic and Safaitic) groups at 
Kilwa, with the exception of the schematic 
human figures of Plate I, B. Nor are they 
like any of the numerous slovenly engrav- 
ings closely associated with many late in- 
scriptions of historic times scattered 
through northern Arabia and Syria. Ad- 
mittedly our drawings cannot be closely 
dated. They have no archeological associ- 
ations and too few distinctive indications 
of civilization or diagnostic animal species 
to compare them freely with those other 
groups which show the significant giraffes, 
elephants, ostriches, camels, warriors, and 
horsemen. Nevertheless, the considerable 
contrast of patina between the figures and 
the seventh-century inscriptions, as well 
as the tenuous stylistic evidence from 
Kilwa, suggest that our engravings must 
be considered ancient. 


Although no useful end is gained by 
comparing engravings too far afield at this 
stage, the evidence from Kilwa and Egypt 
suggests that a broad tradition of this type 
of engraving may have existed in North 
Africa and the Near East as early as the 
third or fourth millennium B.c. and that it 
continued in Egypt into the Dynastic pe- 
riod. Furthermore, the somewhat com- 
parable but isolated and scattered Arabi- 
an evidence, which has been cited above, 
is enough like our groups to encourage one 
to include them all in a common tradition. 
This Arabian material is in some cases as- 
sociated variously with Kufic, South Ara- 
bian, Thamiidic, or Safaitic inscriptions. 
Such a relationship suggests a late date for 
them all and one which may not be many 
hundred years before the seventh century 
A.D., possibly a maximum of a few hun- 
dred years B.c. The two groups of rock 
engravings from the Hijiz might be 
placed tentatively in the long time period 
extending from the local post-Chalcolithic 
times (a rather vague limit at best) into 
the Thamid-and-Safa period near the be- 
ginning of the Christian Era. Information 
on many more engravings is needed at 
more closely spaced intervals over Arabia 
before one can begin to demonstrate the 
development of any style of engraving in 
time or space. This added information will 
also have the virtue of making unneces- 
sary any such distant, and hence weak, 
comparisons as those with Libya or 
Northwest Africa. 
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I. LE GRAND PRETRE ae smity 


LE PREPARATEUR! 


E GRAND texte géographique d’Ed- 
[, fou ne manque jamais d’indiquer, 
pour chaque nome, A la suite du 

dieu principal de la résidence, le nom du 
grand prétre. Si l’on consulte les éditions® 


le grand prétre du nome coptite se serait 
appelé (Fig. la): 


Cette forme a géné les égyptologues. Re- 
prenant une supposition d’Em. de Rougé, 
Bernard Grdseloff* admet qu'il y a deux 
prétres stolistes 4 Coptos, l’un pour le 
sud, l’autre pour le nord. H. Gauthier 


admet aussi qu'il y avait deux prétres du 
méme nom, mais il place l'un 4 Coptos et 
l'autre & Akhmim.‘ En fait ces raisonne- 
ments sont A écarter, parce que le groupe 
hiéroglyphique qui les a inspirés a été mal 
lu par tous les copistes. L’original que 


! Communication faite au Congrés des orientalistes 
de Paris, le 29 Juillet 1948. 


? Rochemonteix, Edfou, I, 338; J. de Rougé, In- 
scriptions recueillies a Edfou, 11, 139; Brugsch, Dic- 
tionnaire géographique, 1361. 


Grdseloff, Le signe 
S.A.E., XLIII, 357-366. 


4H. Gauthier, Le personnel du dieu Min, Le Caire 
1931, p. 41-42. 


ao et le titre du stoliste, Ann. 


ETUDES SUR QUELQUES PRETRES ET FONCTIONNAIRES DU DIEU MIN 


PIERRE MONTET 


j'ai copié en avril 1948 porte distinctement 
(Fig. 1b): 


Au lieu d’un nom de prétre il nous en fait 
connaitre deux, exactement comme dans 
les textes qui concernent le nome mem- 
phite et le nome létopolite. Les titres re- 
ligieux qui concernent le nome coptite 
sont d’ailleurs nombreux. Un bas-relief du 
temple de Denderah en énumére six (voir 
Fig. 2).5 Le premier de la liste est aus- 
si le premier des deux prétres nommés 
& Edfou, celui dont le nom est écrit trés 


souvent par le seul signe aN ; 
D’innombrables exemples de toutes les 
époques mettent en rapport le 4 avec 
Min aussi bien 4 Coptos qu’A Akhmim. 
On sait d’autre part qu’il y avait des 4 
d’Horus, de Pakhit, d’Anubis, de Thébes. 
Les égyptologues ont beaucoup écrit 
tant sur le signe que sur le titre qu’il ex- 
prime. H. Gauthier dans son étude de 
1931 sur le personnel du dieu Min ne cite 
pas moins de 25 travaux ot la lecture et 
la signification en sont discutées. Néan- 
moins on n'était pas arrivé 4 des conclu- 
sions bien solides. Le Worterbuch der 
Aegyplischen Sprache, V, 639, enregistre 
4. parmi les mots a lecture douteuse. Les 
grammaires récentes le définissent, non 
sans hésitation, comme un fétiche. A la 
lecture sm3y proposée autrefois par 


* Mariette, Denderah, IV, pl. 33. 
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Schiifer, qui se basait sur la stéle 20538 du 
Caire, et bien que Spiegelberg ait attiré 
l'attention sur la variante sm3-(3 du papy- 
rus Lansing 13 b 3, Sethe, Junker (Giza, 
II, 159), Gardiner et Lefebvre semblent 
préférer la lecture wd3. J’estime que B. 
Grdseloff dans l'article précité des An- 
nales a fait pencher la balance en faveur 
de la lecture sm3. Tous ses arguments ne 
sont pas d'égale valeur, mais nous en ap- 
portons de nouveaux et j’espére que ceux 


n’intervient dans ces scénes. Les 


épithétes du dieu ne font allusion qu’A ses 
deux hautes plumes, A son fiéau, A sa 
barbe tressée.* 

J’ai réuni en un tableau (Fig. 3)’ un 


choix d’exemples du signe 4. aux diffé- 


rentes époques. I] convient de rayer deux 
exemples gravés sur des vases protody- 
nastiques que l’on mettait généralement en 
téte de la liste. Il suffit de les rapprocher 


ine 


Fic. 2.—Bas-relief du temple de Denderah énumérant les titres de six prétres du nome coptite 


qui nous aurons lu jusqu’au bout n’hési- 


teront plus A appeler sm%y le prétre 4 ' 


Par contre B. Grdseloff me parait avoir 
été moins bien inspiré quand il définit 4. 


un étui phallique que le prétre de Min 
avait la charge de manier et de mettre en 
place sur la statue du dieu.* Son explica- 
tion est basée sur un dessin inexact du 
signe d’aprés la statue A 39 du Louvre. 
Sur les seénes de culte ot figure le dieu de 
Coptos et d’Akhmim |’on n’a jamais rien 
vu qui ressemble A un étui phallique. Au 
temple d’Abydos’ nous voyons le roi of- 
frant au dieu ithyphallique Amon-Ré qui 
réside au Chateau de Menmaré des véte- 
ments, des étoffes, des bijoux, des coif- 
fures, mais aucune espéce d’étui. Aucun 


* Ann. S.A.E., XLIII, 357-366. 


7 The Temple of King Sethos I at Abydos, I, Pls. 
8, 10, 12. 


l'un de l’autre pour conclure qu’il s’agit 
simplement de l’union des deux plantes du 


Sud et du Nord autour du signe f. Sous 


l’Ancien Empire le 4 consiste en un coin 


flanqué de deux ailerons symétriques qui 
le plus souvent s’abaissent, plus rarement 
se relévent ou sont horizontaux. Les for- 
mes du Moyen Empire s’éloignent du 
type original et ne mettent sur la voie 


*’ Edf., 1, 387-412: Salle de Min. 

* Références de la Fig. 3: A, Amélineau, Nouvelles 
fouilles d’ Abydos, U1, pl. 21, n® 4; B, Gunn, “‘Inscrip- 
tions from the Step Pyramid Site,’" Ann. S.A.E., 
XXVIII (1928), pl. I, n° 3; 1, statue A 39 du Louvre 
(dessin original) ; 2-3, Petrie, Medum, pl. 21, 16. Sem- 
blable Junker, Giza, II, fig. 18; 4, Borchardt, Sahu-re‘, 
II, pl. 32; 5, Ham., 152; 6, Siout, tombeau I, 1. 268 
(photo) ; 7, Petrie, Coptos, pl. 8, 1. 2; 8, stéled’ Akhmim 
au Musée du Caire (dessin original), 9, st@le 22123 du 
Caire, in Ahmed Kamal, Stéles ptolémaiques et ro- 
maines, pl. 36; 10, Mariette, Denderah, IV, pl. 33; 11, 
stéle 22116 du Caire, in A. Kamal, op. cit., pl. 36; 12, 
Moret, Catalogue du Musée Guimet, galerie égyptienne, 
pl. 38, n° 42; 13, Mém. Miss. fr., 1, p. 370-371. 
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d’aucune solution. A la basse époque on 
revient au type primitif, mais le coin cen- 
tral est parfois écourté et épointé. En 


somme 4. est trés voisin du { archaique 


(F 36 de la liste de Gardiner et WAS, ITI, 
446, voir le tableau, Fig. 2 et Fig. 1, c) 
qui serait coupé au dessus des organes 
flanquant la base du signe. On dirait qu’il 
n’y avait A l’origine qu’un seul signe repré- 
sentant la tranchée artére et que l’on a 
donné une forme un peu différente au 
signe quand il exprimait le titre religieux. 


Fia. 3 


Les opérations qui incombaient au 4. 


de Min sont minutieusement décrites 
dans un texte du laboratoire d’Edfou 
publié en typographie dans Chassinat, 
Edfou, 11, 214-215, en photographie zbid., 
XI, pl. 396-398. Un duplicata existe dans 
Edf., V1, 165 et XIII, pl. 537. En voici 
l’intitulé: 


we TA AS 


«Recette pour composer (sm3) la ma- 
tiére divine par le sm3ty pour les membres 
divins de Min-Amon, ainsi que pour 
toutes les statues de bois et de pierre. 
(C’est un secret que personne n’a vu ni 
entendu, mais que le vieillard transmet a 
son enfant.)» 


JoURNAL OF NEAR EasTeRN 


C’est A Victor Loret que j’emprunte la 
traduction «matiére divine», pour “3 nir, 
Le maitre de Lyon dont on connait les 
belles études sur la droguerie égyptienne 
avait l’intention de consacrer 4 la ma- 
tiére divine un mémoire qui existe sans 
doute, au moins a |’état d’ébauche, dans 
son immense oeuvre manuscrite. 

Le nom d’agent que j’ai lu sm3y est 
enregistré dans le WAS sous la lecture 
mdty. Le signe initial, qui a l’apparence 
d’un vase avec son couvercle, détermine 
& Edfou des mots tels que mdt, mrh, %, 
hknw, lesquels désignent des produits 
utilisés ou fabriqués dans les laboratoires. 
Ici il joue le réle d’un idéogramme. Si je ne 


me trompe, il tient la place de A et doit 
étre lu, comme lui, sm3. 

Contre la lecture mdty je ferai remar- 
quer qu’il n’y a rien de commun entre le 
produit appelé mdz et le produit dont il est 
question ici. 

En faveur de la lecture sm3 il existe 
trois bonnes raisons: 

1° Il s’agit d’une opération désignée par 
le verbe sm3 «réunir»y. Nul n’est plus 
qualifié pour l’accomplir que le sm3ty. Le 
sujet du verbe est en méme temps le nom 
d’agent dérivé de ce verbe. 

2° Dans les tableaux du laboratoire le 
roi est appelé parfois le bon ou le grand 
sm3ty (Edf., Il, 213; VI, 165). Dans 
Edf., Il, 213 nous trouvons la variante 
sm3-03 qui rappelle la forme du papyrus 
Lansing 13 b 3. 


3° Le 4. grand prétre du nome de Cop- 


tos est essentiellement au service de Min 
et d’Amon Ka-Mout-ef. C'est pour ces 
mémes divinités que travaille l’homme 
qui compose la matiére divine. A la fin de 
la formule on renouvellera la recomman- 
dation de ne la communiquer & personne, 
sauf au grand prétre qui doit exécuter les 
rites. Ce grand prétre, c’est le smity. 
L’orthographe employée au laboratoire 


son 
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d’Edfou est done une simple variante de 


Dans la longue formule qui suit l’inti- 
tulé plusieurs termes sont mal connus, 
mais nous pouvons suivre en gros la 
marche des opérations: 


Huile de tichepes doux 1 henou 

bitume 10 deben 

Broyer, cribler avec un tamnis du sud. Déla- 
yer dans l’eau du soir au matin. Mettre ‘dans 
une marmite sur un feu de skh (?) pour passer le 
premier jour de cuisson. 

Deux jours de pause. 

Le quatriéme jour et deuxiéme jour de cuis- 
son, mettre sur le feu comme la premiére fois. 
Y ajouter 1 henou de résine compacte aprés la 
cuisson. 

Deux jours de pause. 

Le sixiéme jour,” pendant lequel on cuit 
comme la premiére fois, ajouter aprés la cuis- 
son des boules (h3w) d’odeur suave. Broyer. 
Recueillir dans un linge. Ajouter deux deben 
d’encens sec, deux gites de drm; d’écorce de 
caroubier, de... ? de caroubier, de grains de 
in, de graines de genévrier, deux henou de 
sfn. 

Deux jours de pause. 

Le dixiéme jour et quatriéme jour de cuis- 
son, mettre sur le feu comme la premieére fois. 

Deux jours de pause. 

Le quatorziéme jour et cinquiéme jour de 
cuisson, mettre sur le feu comme la premiére 
fois. Brasser. 

Deux jours de pause. 

Le seiziéme jour et sixiéme jour de cuisson, 
mettre sur le feu comme la premiére fois. 
Brasser. Y joindre de l’écorce de jujubier. 

Deux jours de pause. 

Le dix-neuviéme jour et septiéme jour de 
cuisson, mettre sur le feu comme la premiére 
fois. Aprés la cuisson y ajouter deux giles de 
toutes les pierres véritables qui se nomment: 
or, argent, lapis-lazuli, mhnm, feldspath, tur- 

Au lieu de sixiéme jour et, plus loin, de quator- 
ziéme, le texte devrait porter septi®me et treiziéme. 
Voici en effet l'emploi des 21 jours que demande la 
préparation: 1 cuisson. 2—3 pause. 4 cuisson. 5-6 pause. 
7 cuisson. 8-9 pause. 10 cuisson. 11-12 pause. 13 cuis- 


son. 14-15 pause. 16 cuisson. 17-18 pause. 19 cuisson. 
20 pause. 21 vérification et application. 


quoise, thn, cornaline, également véritables. 
Broyer. Réduire en poudre trés fine. 

Un jour de pause. 

Le vingt et uniéme jour, ne pas faire cuire 
sur le feu comme la premiére fois. Tu y plon- 
geras un baton. Si tu trouves qu’il est mou, 
durcis-le avec de l’encens sec de premiére 
qualité. Si tu trouves qu’il est dur, ramollis-le 
avec du tichepes doux. 

Tu allumeras alors par-dessous un feu de 
sycomore; 

Appliquer sur les membres du dieu avec un 
pinceau (isp ?). 

Le duplicata s’arréte aprés le mot isp 
et passe & une seconde formule qui est 
aussi du ressort du sm3ty. Le texte du 
laboratoire mentionne en caractéres pe- 
tits et serrés (ef. Edf., X11, pl. 398) trois 
opérations: 

dsf m dsf 
recommencer avec un shr 

mks m mkst de pierre avec du vin. 


Ces mots sont enregistrés dans le WAS 
sans traduction. Je suppose qu’aprés avoir 
appliqué le mélange sur les membres du 
dieu avec une brosse ou un pinceau (isp) 
il y avait des inégalités. I) fallait enlever 
l'excédent avec une sorte d’ébauchoir 
(dsf). On recommengait avec un grattoir 
(shr). On terminait avec un polisseir 
(mkst) en mouillant avec du vin. Je donne 
naturellement ces équivalents sous toutes 
réserves. On badigeonne une derniére fois 
avec de l’encens de premiére qualité au 
styrax. Et voici, pour finir, une ultime 
recommandation : 

Lorsque ce travail sera complétement exé- 
cuté, tu présentes le matériel d’ouverture de la 
bouche, étant muni de toutes les bonnes 
choses. Ne permets 4 aucun homme de s’en 
approcher l'exception du grand prétre qui 
exécute les rites. C’est un secret que nul ne 
connait et qui donne la vaillance et la force au 
fils de Ra, Ptolémée, sur le tréne d’Horus, pre- 
mier des dieux. 


Aprés ce traitement les statues de Min 
ressemblaient aux fameuses statues peintes 
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en noir de Toutankhamon qui se dres- 
saient devant la chambre du sarcophage. 
Min est parfois appelé le «noir». On dit 
du personnage qui symbolise le pehou du 
nome coptite km-wr le Grand-noir: «Tu es 
noir de peau comme le dieu au bras levé»."! 
H. Gauthier a donné une petite liste des 
bas-reliefs ot les chairs du dieu sont pein- 
tes en noir.” Il était connu généralement 
que la °3 nir était spécialement employée 
pour Min: «Osiris vient A toi de Coptos. II 
t’apporte |’écoulement qui sort de lui, le 
bitume qui sort de son corps. II t’apporte 
la matiére divine de (ici un nom de lieu 
illisible) comme il fait pour Min lui- 
méme.»!* 

Cependant la °¢ nir ou du moins un 
produit dérivé mrhi né 3¢ ntr «l’onguent de 
matiére divine» était employé pour |’em- 
baumement des faucons sacrés, comme on 
l’apprend par |’inseription de Teho (Dd- 
hr) le sauveur, citoyen d’Athribis."* 

J’ai fait faire l'embaumement du Faucon 
avec l’onguent de matiére divine (mrht nt °t 
ntr) connaissant tous les secrets conformément 
4 ce qui est en écrit. Je l’ai fait embaumer avec 
ce produit dans de beaux linges propres, faisant 
cela mieux qu’auparavant. 

Aprés qu’ils se furent mis 4 embaumer le 
Faucon avec de l’encens sec, du vin et du 
mout pressé, on trouva de nombreux faucons 
abandonnés dans le temple de Yat-qemat. Ils 
étaient 70. Je les fis entrer dans la oudbit. Je 
les fis embaumer avec cet onguent et de beaux 
linges et tout ce qui était dans la oudbit. Je les 
fis entrer 4 Ro-seta. 


La formule de cet onguent se lit dans le 
couloir du temple d’Edfou" immédiate- 


nu Edf., IV, 176, Ne 20. 

12 Les fétes du dieu Min, 89. 

13 Rituel de l'embaumement du papyrus Boulag III, 
6, 8-6, 9. Cette référence m’a été communiquée par 8. 
Sauneron. 

1 Sur le socle de sa statue, cOté gauche, 90-96 dans 
Daressy, Statue de Djedher le Sauveur, Ann. S.A.E. 
XVIII, 146, collationné sur des photographies com- 
muniquées par A. Rosenstiehl qui prépare une nou- 
velle édition de ce texte. 

% Bas. VI, 166 et XIII, pl. 537. 
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ment aprés celle de la matiére divine, ce 
qui prouve que sa préparation incombait 
aussi au smity. 

En voici d’abord l'intitulé: «Recette 
pour composer |'onguent précieux du qua- 
triéme mois, jour 22». 

Le bitume en est encore le produit de 
base. Quand on en a broyé et réduit en 
poudre une certaine quantité, il faut 
ajouter | henou de goudron et mettre dans 
une marmite pour la cuisson. On ajoute 
alors: 


1 henou de lotus, 

1 henou d’encens, 

1 henou de premiére qualité, 

1 henou } de cire, 

1 henou de résine fraiche, 

1 henou de résine séche, 

1 henou de tichepes doux, 

} henou de widw répandu sur du vin, 

1 henou de la chose d’éternité, 
toutes sortes de pierres véritables qu’il faut 
broyer, réduire en poudre fine et délayer dans 
du miel, 

1 henou d’encens sec. 
Rassembler en une seule masse et appliquer le 
jour d’inhumer. 


Cet onguent du 22 du quatriéme mois 
d’Akhit rappeliera & tous les égyptologues 
le célébre texte de Denderah sur les fétes 
d’Osiris au mois de Khoiak."* La aussi il 
est question d'un secret que nul n’entend 
ni ne voit et qui est transmis de pére en 
La aussi on fabrique une prépara- 
tion ot entrent en trés petite quantité 
vingt quatre pierres et minerais.'* Néan- 
moins le texte de Denderah me parait 
étranger A l’onguent du 23 du mois de 
Khoiak, d’abord parce que Coptos ne 
fait pas partie des seize nomes énumérés 
aux colonnes 99 et 100,'* ensuite parce 
qu’il ne se passe rien de trés particulier le 


Mariette, Denderah, IV, 35-39. 


1 V. Loret, ‘‘Les fétes d'Osiris au mois de Khoi- 
ak,”’ in Rec. de Trav., V, 92. 


18 Thid., V, 93-96. 
Ibid., V, 85-6. 
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22, pendant la féte de Khentamentit. Cet 
onguent du 22 est propre & Min et & Cop- 
tos, non seulement parce que la recette 
est donnée immédiatement aprés celle de 
la matiére divine préparée pour Min par 
le sematy,”® mais aussi parce que la pre- 
miére des trois fétes célébrées dans le 
nome coptite tombe, d’aprés le grand texte 
géographique d’Edfou, le 23 du méme 
mois de Khoiak.*' Il est évident que l’on- 
guent du 22 était préparé en vue de la 
féte du 23. 

A cette époque la terre qui est sortie de 
l'eau, suivant l’expression du conteur 
égyptien, est bonne pour les labours et les 
semailles. Si l’on enterre des images de 
Min préparées comme il a été dit, c’est 
parce que Min est essentiellement un dieu 
de la végétation et spécialement des 
céréales.” Sept jours plus tard et toujours 
dans le but de faciliter la germination, 
dans d’autres localités, des statuettes d’O- 
siris étaient mises en terre ou déposées 
sous des arbres. 

Le jour ot |’on appliquait la matiére 
divine sur les membres du dieu n’est pas 
précisé. On a lu plus haut que lorsque 
l’opération était finie, les assistants du 
prétre présentaient la matériel de |’ou- 
verture de la bouche. Le dieu était done 
ressuscité. Il me semble que cette résur- 
rection pourrait coincider avec la seconde 
féte du nome, celle du 7 du premier mois 
de perit qui avait lieu pendant que ver- 
dissent les terrains ensemencés. 

Le réle du sematy de Min me parait 
maintenant bien expliqué. C’est un sa- 
vant, un droguiste, capable de préparer 
des mélanges compliqués, dont il était 
seul A connaitre la formule et qu’il appli- 
quait en deux grandes occasions, en vue de 
l’inhumation du dieu et de sa résurrec- 
tion. 


Edf., VI, 166. Badf., 1, 338. 

= Le réle de Min comme dieu de la végétation est 
bien marqué dans Gauthier, Les fétes du dieu Min, 
231-238. 
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Le sematy d’ Horus avait 4 s’occuper des 
faucons sacrés. Nous ne devons pas nous 
étonner si un sematy était attaché au culte 
d’Anubis, le dieu embaumeur par défini- 
tion. 

II. LE SECOND PRETRE: fly 

Le premier signe dans le nom du second 

prétre de Coptos, AB eS. représente évi- 


demment une mouche ou une abeille vue 
par-dessus. I] existe un mot “ff qui désigne 
a la fois l’insecte et le bijou en forme d’in- 
secte qui constituait une décoration en- 
viée. Ahmés d’El Kab recut six mouches 
en or et Amenemheb, quand il obtint l’or 
de la louange, en recut deux.?* Le WAS 
enregistre d’autre part l’expression Sy n 
byt, var. St, «mouche A miel». 


Le prétre A ay est donc A lire ‘fty. 


Ce nom correspond sirement aux 


. 
AS fw qui sont cités avec 


d’autres membres du clergé de Min dans 
un hymne a Min gravé au Ramesseum et 
& Medinet-Habou.** 

On pouvait prévoir que la liste des 
prétres de Coptos du temple de Denderah 
mentionnait le prétre Sfty. H. Gauthier a 
cru pouvoir identifier les Sw du Rames- 
seum et de Medinet-Habou avec le prétre 


Mais ces mots ont des 


lectures différentes. M. Jean Yoyotte a eu 
le premier |’idée d’un rapprochement au- 
quel personne, si je ne m’abuse, n’aura 
rien A objecter, avec le quatriéme prétre 


de la liste de Denderah,nommé = My f. 


Ce terme est enregistré au WAS comme 
un trilitére fd. En réalité le d final tient 
lieu de la désinence des noms d’agent ty 
comme dans Afty «ennemi» écrit parfois 
avec un d final* et dans le nom du pre- 
mier prétre du vimiéme nome de la Haute 

Urk, IV, 893, 39. 

2 Gauthier, Les fétes du dieu Min, 244. 
% Ibid., 247, n. 2. * Edj., VI, 77, 84. 
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Egypte, anciennement fkty et A Denderah 

Quelles pouvaient étre les fonctions de 
cet homme aux mouches? Devait-il écarter 
les insectes au moyen d’un préparation in- 
ventée par les chimistes du laboratoire? 
L’expression ‘fi n byt me suggére que le 
prétre Sfiy était un éleveur d’abeilles, car 
on a remarqué depuis longtemps que 
l’offrande du miel était agréable au dieu 
Min. Et ceci nous améne A un autre prétre 
du dieu de Coptos. 


Ill. LE PRETRE bity 


Mon attention a été appelée sur ce 
titre par une inscription du Ouddi Ham- 
maAmat publiée dans mon Recueil sous le 
n° 238.28 Un pére divin d’Amonrasonter 


est en méme temps *y~ de Min Ka- Mout- 


ef. Ce méme titre se rencontre encore en 
bonne place sur une inscription décou- 
verte récemment au Ouddi Hammamat 
qui sera sans doute bientét intégralement 
publiée (voir ci-aprés la note IV). En de- 
hors du Hamméméat ce titre a appartenu 
4 plusieurs importants personnages, au 
grand prétre d’Amon, Romé-Rojy,”* a un 
second prophéte d’Amon, Hornekhty,* a 
un quatriéme prophéte nommé Amen- 
hotep.*! 


Le signe +; , une téte de boeuf faite de 


face n’est pas trés employé dans |’écriture 
hiéroglyphique. Les listes des grammaires 
l’ont négligé jusqu’a ce jour et le titre qui 
nous intéresse ne figure nulle part dans le 
WAS. Lefebvre et Gauthier le considérent 
comme une variante du titre sm3ty, sans 


2? Brugsch, Dictionnaire géographique, 1375; Mari- 
ette, Dend., IV, 33 donne fkk, qui est une faute. Voir 
sur le fkty Gauthier, Le personnel du dieu Min, 77-79. 

28 Couyat-Montet, Les inscriptions du Ouddi 
Hammémét, 110-111 et pl. XLV. 

2? Lefebvre, Inscriptions concernant les grands 
prétres Romé-Rog et Amenhotep, n® 8, p. 19; n° 16, p. 
32; n° 25, pp. 44—45. 

*° Louvre A 28 (cf. Gauthier, Le personnel, p. 45). 

* Tombeau 148 & Thébes (Lefebvre, op. cit., p. 20); 
Wreszinski, Atlas, I, 349. 
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doute parce que Romé-Roy, qui était 
sm3ty, portait aussi le titre écrit au moyen 
du bucrane. Mais cela ne prouve pas qu’il 
s’agisse d’un titre unique et nous ne som- 
mes pas dispensé de chercher quelle va- 
leur on donnait a ce signe dans |’écriture. 
I] est utile de remarquer que le bucrane 
joue un réle dans la décoration, au Nouvel 
Empire. On le trouve sur des plafonds.* 
Des bouchons de vase, des poignées ont 
parfois la forme d’une téte de boeuf. Deux 
tétes de boeuf peuvent étre assemblées au 
pied d’un vase.** 
La légende d’un de ces vases va nous 


révéler le nom du bucrane: 2, 


bit hd, «une téte de boeuf en argent.»** 
Dans les inscriptions des carriéres de 
Hat-noub |’on tirait l’albatre, bit est 
le nom de I’albatre. J’avais done supposé 
que ce mot avait pu désigner des vases 
d’albAtre, puis des vases de métal ayant la 
forme des vases d’albatre. Mais il est 
beaucoup plus légitime de penser que bit 
désigne uniquement la téte de boeuf quisert 
de poignée au vase. Nous sommes confirmés 
dans cette idée par les variantes reprodui- 
tes ci-dessous d’un terme géographique: 


35 A 36 37 
que je voudrais traduire: «domaine 
d’Horus a téte de boeuf», plutét que 
«Horus vainqueur du Boeuf», comme 
le suggére Junker. Dans le troisiéme ex- 
emple cité la téte de boeuf est remplacée 
par un signe connu, qui a la valeur b3ty.** 


Si donc bit est la lecture du bucrane, 
nous devons lire bity le titre étudié ici et 


* Nina M. Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings, 
PL LXXXIV. 


33 Montet, Reliques de l'art syrien au N. B., 96- 
99. 


Urk. IV, 637. 
* Chassinat, Dendara, II, 130. 
%* Mariette, Denderah, IV, 13, 18. 


3? Brugsch, DG, 507. Sur ce terme voir Gauthier, 
DG, Ul, 116 et Gardiner, Onomastica, I, 71*. 


* WAS I, 416, 
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nier, 


y voir une simple variante du titre écrit 


XY dans la liste de Denderah. 


Ce nom est évidemment un nom 
«abeille» et 


«miel». Nous dirions que le bity était un 
éleveur d’abeilles si nous n’avions déja at- 
tribué ce réle au prétre Sfty. Je pense donc 
que le bity s’occupait surtout du miel et 
peut-étre allait dans le désert récolter le 
miel des abeilles sauvages. Ramsés III a 
constitué des groupes de bityw et de por- 
teurs de térébinthe qui sous la protection 
d’archers allaient dans le désert récolter 
le miel sauvage, pendant que d’autres 
hommes récoltaient le térébinthe (Snir) ou 
chassaient les oryx.** Cela nous explique 
la présence d’un bity dans la vallée de 
Rohanou. 


d'agent apparenté a 


IV. LE FOURNISSEUR DE MIEL DE MIN, 
OUSIRMARB-NEKHTY 

Parmi les nombreux textes que Georges 
Goyon a su découvrir au Ouddi Hamméa- 
mat et qu’il va bientét publier, un des plus 
intéressants est l’ceuvre d’un haut fone- 
tionnaire de Ramsés IV nommé Ousir- 
maré-nekhty qui fut envoyé en I’an 1, le 
second mois de perit, le 14 dans cette mon- 
tagne mystérieuse des environs de Coptos 
pour rapporter des statues faites en pierre 
de bekhen.*” 

Le personnage était largement pourvu 
de titres religieux et civils. En voici la 
liste : 

pére divin d’Amon, 

fournisseur de miel de Min, 

qui ae trouve devant le «Bras-levé», 

scribe des affaires divines des deux Cobras, 

hskw (a) d’Ounnofré dans la maison du 
seeau, 

qui est dans le laboratoire de Coptos (6), 

le conducteur de Sokar en toutes ses fétes 
et d’Anubis A Chetit, 

* Pap. Harris I, 28, 3-4. 


“ M. Goyon a eu l'amabilité de me communiquer 
une photographie de cette inscription qui m'a permis 
den faire une transcription provisoire. 
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qui pose |’offrande du khebes-to dans la nuit 
de la féte divine (c), 

qui écarte les ennemis devant les deux dieux 
en la féte du premier de |’an, 

danseur de Min (d), 

scribe du palais Vie, Santé, Force, 

messager royal pour le district mystérieux, 

premier prophéte d’Horus et d' Isis. 


(a) Le hskw est un titre d’Osiris 4 Aby- 
dos qui apparait sous la xrxéme dynastie. 
On le trouve 4 Denderah parmi les prétres 
du nome thinite. I] est en rapport avec le 
dieu Min non pas 4 Ooptos, mais 4 Ipou 
(Panopolis). Ses fonctions ne sont pas 
connues. 

(b) Le laboratoire dont il est question 
ici était évidemment |’endroit od on 
élaborait des préparations telles que la 
matiére divine, dont le sm3¥y avait le se- 
cret et l’onguent de matiére divine men- 
tionné A Edfou. 

(c) La féte de la nuit divine pourrait se 
placer entre le 22 Khoiak, jour od !’on 
confectionne |’onguent de matiére divine 
et le 23 du méme mois, féte du nome cop- 
tite (voir la note sur le sm3ty de Min). 

(d) Sur les danses et les danseurs de 
Min, voir Gauthier, Le personnel du dieu 
Min, p. 92. 

Ousirmaré-Nekhti a gravé en outre si- 
non en l|’an 1, du moins pendant le régne 
de Ramsés IV, une autre stéle qui porte 
dans mon recueil le n° 238. Cette stéle a été 
gravée peu profondément de sorte que les 
signes se détachent mal sur la pierre de 
couleur jaundatre. Sur la planche xLv on les 
lit beaucoup mieux. La transcription que 
j'ai donnée aux pages 110 et 111 contient 
plusieurs fautes graves. C’est pourquoi j’ai 
tenu ici A reproduire de ce petit monument 
un dessin correct (Fig. 4). 

Tout d’abord le roi n’est pas Ramsés II, 
mais Ramsés IV. Dans le premier car- 
touche on a, sans doute possible, Heqa- 
Maat-ré sotep-en-Amon et au milieu du 
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second cartouche, les deux plumes se dis- 
tinguent encore. 

J’avais cru en 1912 que le graveur avait 
exécuté d’abord un Min, puis un faucon, 
puis un autre dieu. I] a combiné en réalité 
trois divinités en une seule, Min, Amon et 
Horus. Comme Min, ce triple dieu porte 
les deux hautes plumes et la fléau. Comme 
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Le pére divin d’Amonrasonter seigneur de 
Karnak (?) qui réside A Opet-Esouit, 

Le fournisseur de miel (bity) de Min-ka- 
Mout-ef, 

Qui est devant |’Horus au bras levé, 

Le premier prophéte d’Horus et d' Isis, 

Le messager royal vers la montagne de be- 
khen pour apporter des monuments A Sa Ma- 
jesté Vie, Santé, Force. 


HOMME 
AGENOUILLE 


Amon, il avance la main qui tient un 
sceptre. Comme Horus, il a une téte et 
un corps de faucon. Les mémes divinités, 
sur la stéle Goyon sont figurées a la suite 
l'une de |’autre. 

Le texte nous donne d’abord en cing 
lignes verticales la titulature du fonction- 
naire: 


Fic, 4.—La stéle 238 du Ouddi Hammamat 


Cette titulature ressemble beaucoup 4 
celle d’Ousirmaré-nekhti sur la stéle Goy- 
on. Cette similitude fait déja soupeonner 
que sur les deux documents il s’agit d’un 
seul personnage. Ce qui confirme cette 


supposition c’est que le groupe 
(I. 6) n’est pas autre chose qu’une cryp- 
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tographie du nom d’Ousirmaré-nekhti 
écrit en clair sur la stéle Goyon. 
Le signe initial est indiqué au WAS 


comme un équivalent de 4 au Nouvel 


Empire. Gauthier signale son emploi dans 
le premier cartouche de Ramsés II au 
Ramesseum et au temple de Gournah.“ 

Le dernier signe représente Montou & 
téte de faucon et coiffé des deux plumes 
qui a souvent |’épithéte de nhi «fort». Tl 
était done tout a fait indiqué d’écrire ce 
mot au moyen du signe représentant le 
dieu. 

Le nom d’Ousirmaré-nekhti est suivi 
de l’épithéte «triomphateur 4 Abydos», 
puis des titres et du nom de son pére: 
«fils du juge, scribe royal, grand chef des 
soldats de Sa Majesté Ousirmaré-Senb, 
juste de voix». 

L’inseription se termine, ligne 8, en 
haut par les mots «en paix». Dans la stéle 
239 qui est toute voisine un fonctionnaire 
du régne de Séti II, Paraemheb avait dit 
plus longuement: «En paix auprés de son 
maitre chaque jour». 

Ousirmaré-nekhti, possesseur de deux 
stéles dans la vallée de Rohanou est en- 
core mentionné dans la grande stéle de 
l’an 3 de Ramsés IV (Ham. 12) aux lignes 
11-12: 


Or Sa Majesté avait chargé le scribe de la 
maison de vie Ramessou-Acha-sedou, le scribe 
des temples Hori, le prophéte du temple de 
Min, Horus et Isis A Coptos Ousirmaré-nekh- 
tou d’étudier les missions de la place de vérité 
dans la montagne de bekhen. 


Liore des Rois, IT, 55. 


Gette mission préliminaire, nous voy- 
ons qu’elle eut lieu en l’an 1. On ne se 
borna pas A une étude théorique, d’aprés 
des vieux rapports et des cartes, dans les 
bureaux de la Maison de Vie. Des tech- 
niciens allérent se renseigner sur place et 
commencérent des travaux d’envergure, 
ear Ousirmaré-nekhti, dans la stéle Goy- 
on, donne la liste de ses compagnons par- 
mi lesquels nous notons des sculpteurs 
(&nh-inr) et des porteurs de pierres (f3y- 
inr). Ces hommes ne revinrent pas les 
mains vides. 

La montagne de bekhen fut exploitée au 
Moyen Empire trés activement. I] semble 
que les Egyptiens sous la xviéme et la 
xrxéme dynastie n’aient fréquenté la ré- 
gion que pour trouver de l’or. On ne reléve 
au Hammamat aucun nom attribuable a 
la xviiéme dynastie, A l’exception de 
celui d’Akhenaton, martelé puis recou- 
vert par un bas-relief de Séti ler. De ce roi 
il y a en tout trois témoignages; il y en a 
autant de Séti II, mais ces documents et 
les graffites contemporains ne parlent pas 
de la pierre de bekhen. Je ne suis pas stir 
que cette époque nous ait laissé une seule 
statue en schiste noir du Hammamat. On 
préférait alors le granit et le grés. Ramsés 
IV ayant décidé d’élever des monuments, 
de tailler des sarcophages en bekhen fut 
donc obligé de préparer sérieusement cette 
reprise d’activité par des recherches sur le 
terrain et par une étude des archives en 
l’an 1 et en l’an 2 avant d’envoyer sa 
grande expédition de l’an 3. 


DE FRANCE 
Paris 


° 
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URSED greed for gold, auri sacra 
= James, one of the most compelling 

incentives to ambitious enterprises, 
was considered by Roman moralists a vice 
of foreign origin, alien to the frugal mod- 
eration characteristic of early Rome. By 
the second century, Rome’s expansion in 
Italy and the West had so greatly in- 
creased her public wealth and opportun- 
ities for private gain that the lavish mag- 
nificence of a Scipio seemed more con- 
genial to the sovereign city than the sim- 
plicity of the rigid Cato. In the second 
decade of the century the defeat of An- 
tiochus the Great made Rome the domi- 
nant power in a land proverbial for its 
wealth since the days of Croesus. Sixty 
years before the legacy of Attalus of Per- 
gamon precipitated the formation of the 
Roman province of Asia, the country be- 
came E] Dorado for Roman generals and 
soldiers. At this time local agitators began 
to harp on the theme of Roman avarice 
and to prophesy the nemesis that would 
ultimately ruin the city and restore its ill- 
gotten gains to the East. 

Rostovtzeff’s Social and Economic His- 
tory of the Hellenistic World presents de- 
tailed evidence that a substantial de- 
gree of prosperity and stability was 
maintained during the century from the 
defeat of Antiochus to the Mithridatic 
Wars, except for the risings after Attalus’ 
death, despite the inadequacy of Rome’s 
policies and her failure to provide a con- 
structive substitute for the paternalism of 
Hellenistic kings and to foster sound and 
responsible local governments for the 
cities of Asia. It is clear that the charges 
of Roman avarice in this period were as 
overcolored as such propaganda char- 
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acteristically is. Had they been entirely 
false, they would have been less danger- 
ous. There is ample evidence that con- 
temporary Romans viewed with alarm 
the insidious temptations of Asia but 
could find no real safeguard against them. 

Historically, this issue was a minor ele- 
ment among the greater problems of im- 
perialism versus local autonomy and of 
the subordination of lofty principles to ex- 
pediency and to the exigencies of Roman 
politics. It was, however, a significant fac- 
tor in the antagonism toward Rome 
among the turbulent masses in the Greek 
cities of Asia and played a notable part in 
the tragic catastrophe of the Mithridatiec 
Wars. Asa case study in the field of propa- 
ganda, it deserves the interest of modern 
students of ancient history. 

According to Livy (xxxvi. 17), the 
Roman general Manius Acilius Glabrio 
encouraged his men before the Battle of 
Thermopylae in 191 B.c. by reminding 
them of the contrast between the ferocious 
Macedonians, whom Flamininus had re- 
cently defeated, and Antiochus’ Syrians 
and Asiatic Greeks, ‘‘the vilest types of 
men, born to slavery.””' He then told them 
that they were fighting not only for the 
noble purpose of liberating Greece once 
more but for the loot in the king’s camp, 
and the matériel daily expected from 
Ephesus, and thereafter to open up Asia, 
Syria, and all the rich kingdoms of the 
East, to Roman conquest. Whether Acili- 
us actually used these arguments or not, 
it is significant that the Roman historian 
thought fit to give them. Acilius’ later 


1 This version of Aristotle's famous phrase ( Politics 
iii. 14. 1285a) had become a cliché by Cicero's time, to 
judge by his frequent use of it. 
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career was consistent with this speech. 
His lavish generosity won him popular 
support as a candidate for the censorship 
on his return to Rome, but two tribunes, 
aided by his former legate, Cato, accused 
him of misappropriating booty; the suit 
was only dropped when he withdrew his 
candidacy (Livy xxxvii. 57—58).? 

Two years later the consul Gnaeus 
Manlius Vulso was given golden crowns 
by embassies from the Greek cities of 
Asia, who were even more delighted at 
their liberation, by his victory over the 
Gauls, from the insolent raids of the bar- 
barians than at their freedom from An- 
tiochus’ exactions (Polybius xxi. 40. 2; 
Livy xxxviii. 37). On his return to Italy 
in 187, Vulso was severely criticized for 
the slack discipline which had made his 
troops more notable for wealth than for 
bravery. His triumph, delayed to gain a 
less hostile jury for the inevitable trial 
that would follow, was conspicuous for 
the lavish display of gold, for the songs 
the soldiers sang to their indulgent gen- 
eral, and for the murmurs of the people, 
which were soon allayed by his lavish 
gifts. Vulso’s men introduced into the city 
such extravagances as bronze couches, 
rare tapestries, pedestal tables, dancing 
girls, and fancy cooking (Livy xxxix. 1-6). 
Cato’s efforts to enforce a return to the 
old simplicity by sumptuary regulations 
in his censorship three years later were 
thus rendered even more futile than they 
might otherwise have been. Cicero’s 
speech in defense of Murena shows the 
persistence, a century later, of popular 
distrust of men who had been exposed to 
Asiatic luxury.* 


‘It is interesting to note that a later namesake of 
Acilius, as tribune in 123 /122, proposed the Lez Acilia 
repetundarum, in an effort to curb Roman extortion, 
shortly after the organization of the province of Asia. 
*Pro Murena 5. 12: “Even though Asia suffers 
from the suspicion of luxury, a man should not be 
praised for never having seen Asia, but for having 
lived there modestly .”’ 
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In the meantime, fantastic tales were 
spread in Asia, prophesying the dire con- 
sequences to Rome of her victory over 
Antiochus. According to the account in 
the third book of Phlegon’s Mirabilia, the 
corpse of Bouplagos, an officer in Anti- 
ochus’ army, rose from the battlefield of 
Thermopylae and warned the Romans in 
oracular verses to stop robbing the dead, 
else Zeus would send an army to destroy 
their sovereignty and bring back the 
spoils of their wars to Asia. When the 
frightened Romans consulted the Delphic 
Oracle, Apollo also warned them to leave 
and prophesied the general’s ruin. There- 
upon the soldiers refused to continue the 
campaign and sent propitiatory offerings 
to the Hellenic shrine at Naupactus. This 
ghost story is combined in Phlegon’s ac- 
count with a tale of the madness of the 
Roman general at Thermopylae, here 
called Publius, apparently by confusion 
with Scipio. This point suggests an Asiatic 
origin for the narrative, since Acilius was 
unknown to the populace, among whom 
such folk tales arose, while the great 
Africanus, though officially only his 
brother’s legate in the Asiatic campaign, 
was the Roman general in their estimation. 
The general’s ravings summarize the 
course of the war in Asia fairly well, 
whereas they give an utterly false account 
of the movements of the Romans in 
Greece after Thermopylae. Accuracy is 
irrelevant in popular propaganda. After 
the burial of Bouplagos, the story goes, 
the Roman general went mad and prophe- 
sied in verse and prose that, when wealthy 
Asia had been conquered, Athena would 
send an avenging Asiatic horde to Italy 
to enslave the Romans. Publius then 
rushed out of his tent, declaiming against 
the proposed conquest of Asia, and proph- 
esying horrible warfare in the West and 
the utter ruin of Rome. In his madness he 
climbed an oak tree, and declared that a 
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great red wolf would eat him, to prove the 
truth of his predictions. After his body 
was devoured by this wolf, his head still 
continued to foretell the return of Rome’s 
wealth and her captured slaves to Asia. 
The horrified soldiers dedicated an altar 
on the spot to Apollo Lykeios and re- 
turned home, “and all things came to pass 
that were foretold by Publius.” 

Though some scholars have branded 
this tale as a forgery of the Mithridatic 
period, it is now generally considered to 
be a contemporary record of the antagon- 
ism to Rome at the time of the Syrian 
War, derived by Phlegon from the Rhod- 
ian History of Antisthenes.* It would be 
interesting to know with what introduc- 
tory comments Antisthenes, a Peripatetic 
philosopher, presented the story to. his 
readers. Such propagandist fantasies nat- 
urally appealed chiefly to the proletariat, 
whose former resentment of royal con- 
servatism in the Asiatic cities was now 
turned against Rome. The more respec- 
table members of the lower classes, on 
whom the burden of military levies, spe- 
cial requisitions, and quartering of troops, 
always fell most heavily during campaigns 
in Asia, were also naturally more sus: ep- 
tible to demagogic persuasions than pros- 
perous citizens were. The latter now 
utilized the political arts they had de- 
veloped in their former dealings with rival 
kings, in their relations with Rome, and 
could pass on the more burdensome obli- 
gations of their precarious autonomy to 
their inferiors. 

We have interesting evidence of the 
concern of contemporary philosophers 
with the implications of Roman policy. 
Carneades of Cyrene, founder of the New 
Academy, was a member of the Athenian 

‘Cf. Schwartz, ‘‘Antisthenes,’’ in Pauly-Wissowa. 
Antisthenes was an older contemporary of Polybius, 
but the latter apparently knew the Rhodian History 


only through Zenon's excerpts, which did not include 
this story. 


embassy to Rome in 156/5 B.c. His philo- 
sophic lectures aroused such enthusiasm 
among the young men of Rome that Cato 
urged the Senate to give their decision and 
dismiss the embassy at once, lest their 
sons desert the study of the laws entirely 
in their new craze for philosophy (Plu- 
tarch Marcus Cato 22). The most notable 
of Carneades’ public addresses were those 
on justice, in which he first presented the 
conventional arguments for justice as the 
standard of public and private conduct, 
and then attacked them, arguing that 
there was no place at all for justice in the 
foreign policy of a state which must de- 
pend for its success on victorious wars, the 
very antithesis of justice. He illustrated 
the opposition between public expediency 
and justice by the example of the Romans 
themselves, who, “declaring war through 
the fetials, and committing their injus- 
tices on a legal basis, always exacting and 
seizing other men’s goods, have gained 
possession of the whole world.” If the 
Romans really wished to be just, he said, 
and to restore the riches they had seized, 
they would have to return to their ances- 
tral huts and live in need and misery. The 
statesman’s reputation for glory and vir- 
tue depended on territorial expansion, ex- 
tension of imperium, increase of revenues, 
and the enrichment of the citizens, all of 
which involved the greatest injustice to 
other peoples.® 

Carneades thus made a sharp, and to 
his Roman audience, a shocking distinc- 
tion between ethical and political stand- 
ards. Political justice, consisting in the 
observance of the laws, had nothing to do 
with virtue and should properly be called 
shrewdness rather than justice. He denied 
the validity of the system of political 
philosophy that was then being formu- 


5 These passages are missing in the MS of De re- 
publica and are supplied in modern editions (iii. 12. 20 
21) from Lactantius Inst. div. vi. 9; v. 16. 4; vi. 6. 19 
and 23. 
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lated at Rome and that Cicero was later to 
extend and to exalt as the political ideal, 
realized in the early republic, weakened 
by the Gracchan revolution and its after- 
math, but still recoverable, if Roman 
statesmen would but live up to their in- 
heritance. Many Romans would probably 
have listened with less repugnance to an 
outright attack on their imperialism than 
to this denial of its abstract justice, cou- 
pled as it was with acceptance of its ac- 
tuality. 

Cicero tells us, in the introduction to 
his De republica, that Rutilius Rufus, liv- 
ing in exile at Smyrna, reported to him at 
length the conversations of Scipio, Lae- 
lius, and their friends, at which Rutilius 
had been present, in 129 B.c. Carneades’ 
speeches on justice were the basis for the 
third book of Cicero’s version of this dia- 
logue on the commonwealth. Valuing the 
wisdom of Carneades but revolting 
against his conclusions, they reversed the 
order of his arguments. Lucius Furius 
Philus first reluctantly played the devil’s 
advocate, repeating the arguments of 
Carneades’ second speech. Laelius then 
delivered a defense of justice, asserting 
that virtue was the criterion of Roman 
policy but pointing out the heavy obliga- 
tion thus imposed on Rome to maintain 
her integrity in the face of the tempta- 
tions and problems of the times. The an- 
nexation of Asia is specifically mentioned 
(De rep. iii. 29. 41) as an instance of the 
danger that the imperium might come to 
rest on force rather than justice. 

The chronological sequence of De re- 
publica is significant. Carneades’ original 
speeches were delivered just before the 
Third Punie War and the wanton de- 
struction of Carthage, which caused grave 
anxiety to many Greeks who had formerly 
justified Roman policy as striking a just 
balance between principle and expediency 
(cf. Polybius xxxv. 7-9), and also just be- 


fore the revolt of Andriscus, the destruc- 
tion of Corinth, and the annexation of 
Macedonia, which so affected the actual, 
though not the legal, status of Greek au- 
tonomy. The Scipionic dialogue which re- 
versed Carneades’ conclusions in order to 
justify Roman political theory is repre- 
sented as taking place in 129, shortly 
after the tribunate of Tiberius Gracchus 
and during the campaigns against Aris- 
tonicus and his radical supporters in 
Asia, another notable turning point in 
Roman foreign policy. Cicero completed 
his memorial to the political philosophy of 
the republic in 54 B.c., a hundred years 
after Carneades’ visit to Rome, when 
publie policy no longer depended on the 
Senate and people but on three men’s 
will. 

When the Senate decided to accept 
Attalus’ legacy in 133, they underesti- 
mated local opposition to the establish- 
ment of provincial administration in the 
old kingdom of Pergamon and thus gave 
the pretender Aristonicus time to assem- 
ble his forces, composed chiefly of men to 
whom direct Roman authority meant con- 
tinued domination by the conservative 
propertied classes in their cities. Among 
these were many slaves who eagerly 
grasped at this opportunity to become 
free citizens of a radical state. Scipio 
Nasica, who was sent to restore order in 
132, had to depend on inadequate local 
forces. His successor, the consul Publius 
Licinius Crassus, arrived in 131 with a 
strong army and, aided by his knowledge 
of local dialects, won the confidence of 
those who preferred a stable regime. His 
campaign was a failure, however, and he 
himself died in battle. Marcus Perperna, 
consul in 130, finally captured Aristonicus 
and shipped the Attalid treasures to 
Rome but fell ill and died at Pergamon 
before the arrival of his successor, Manius 
Aquilius, who had counted on winning the 
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decisive victory himself. In default of 
military glory, Aquilius eagerly seized the 
chance of personal gain. The most difficult 
problem to be settled by the commission 
of ten which he headed was the conflicting 
claims of neighboring kings to territories 
outside the boundaries set for the Roman 
province of Asia. Weighing the claims of 
the rulers of Pontus, Bithynia, Paphla- 
gonia, and Cappadocia, all of whom had 
aided Rome, Aquilius could find no single 
solution that would serve the interests of 
Rome better than another. Pending a 
final decision, he accepted lavish bribes, 
especially from Nicomedes of Bithynia 
and from Mithridates V of Pontus and 
finally awarded the prize of Greater 
Phrygia to the latter. News of his shady 
transactions reached Rome before his re- 
turn and aroused as much popular resent- 
ment there as it had in Asia. Nicomedes 
appealed to the Senate, and Mithridates 
sent men to press his claim. In 126 Aqui- 
lius was prosecuted for extortion and 
bribe-taking. His chief accuser, Lentulus, 
then princeps senatus, aided by Gaius Ru- 
tillas Rufus, was unable to prevent his 
acquittal by the senatorial jury, after a 
long-contested suit. Popular indignation 
at the obvious venality of the jury was in- 
creased by the murmurs of provincial en- 
voys in the city. Thus Gaius Gracchus 
gained a major argument for his transfer 
of the jury to the equestrian order. The 
Senate canceled Aquilius’ arrangements 
but made no final decision about Greater 
Phrygia for several years. In 123/2 B.c. 
Gracchus opposed a law that gave Greater 
Phrygia to Mithridates, on the ground 
that Roman voters were accepting bribes 
from both claimants and that the political 
equilibrium of Asia and the financial in- 
terests of Rome would be prejudiced by 
handing over so profitable an area to 
either king. The province and adjacent 
lands were already overrun with Italian 
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money-lenders, who continued for many 
years to make substantial profits by loan- 
ing money to be used in bribery at Rome, 
sometimes, no doubt, with funds invested 
in their ventures by those who ultimately 
received the bribes. In 116, during the 
minority of Mithridates VI, Greater 
Phrygia was declared “free’’ under the 
supervision of the governor of Asia and 
was thus fully open to exploitation by 
Italian businessmen. Thirty-one years 
later Mithridates’ envoy Archelaus, ap- 
pealing to Sulla to make fair terms of 
peace, claimed that the rapacity of dis- 
honest generals had been the chief cause 
of war between Pontus and Rome, “for 
there is nothing about which most of you 
Romans are so open to accusation as 
avarice.” Sulla pointed out that both 
sides had resorted to bribery in the case of 
Phrygia, that Manius Aquilius had been 
tried at Rome (he failed to mention his 
acquittal), and that the Senate had an- 
nulled such of Aquilius’ acts as were at- 
tributable to corruption and had liberated 
Phrygia.® 

The case of Manius Aquilius was not 
forgotten in Asia, where it afforded a 
striking example of Roman greed, or at 
Rome, where it was an unhappy reminder 
of the disparity between the accepted 
principles of overseas policy and the prac- 
tices that resulted from selfish ambition 
and factional strife.” It was, therefore, ex- 
tremely impolitic of the Senate to choose 
another Manius Aquilius, in all prob- 
ability the son of the earlier consul, to 
head the commission sent in 90 B.c. to re- 
store Nicomedes and Ariobarzanes to the 


* Appian, Mith. 12. 8. 54. The above account is 
based chiefly on Theodore Reinach, Mithridate Eupa- 
tor (Paris, 1890), pp. 43-44, and on Appian Bell. civ. 
i. 22. On Gaius Gracchus’ use of the case, see FOR, II 
(ed. Malcovati), 47. 

7 Cicero shows that the Roman people tended to 
favor condemnation of men accused of extortion and 
bribe-taking; cf. Ad Att. i. 4. However, other factors 
often had more weight with the juries than the guilt or 
innocence of the defendants or than public sentiment. 
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kingdoms from which Mithridates had 
ousted them. 

The younger Aquilius shared the con- 
sulship with Marius in 101 and thereafter 
won an ovation and the title of imperator 
by suppressing the disastrous servile in- 
surrection in Sicily. When, on his return 
in 98, he was prosecuted for extortion, his 
accusers presented many proofs of his 
avarice. The great orator Antonius, how- 
ever, gained his acquittal by eloquent ref- 
erences to his services to the state.* The 
notoriety of the case, in view of his obvi- 
ous guilt, made him the worst possible 
choice for the delicate task assigned him 
eight years later, when the crisis of the 
Social War in Italy required postpone- 
ment of the inevitable conflict with the 
now powerful king of Pontus. 

In the meantime, Quintus Mucius 
Scaevola, a notable jurist and a most up- 
right statesman, went to Asia as procon- 
sul in 94, taking with him as legate his 
friend Publius Rutilius Rufus, whose 
brother had aided in the prosecution of the 
first Aquilius. Rutilius himself was re- 
nowned for his knowledge of Roman law 
and for his fearless integrity in public and 
private life. Scaevola not only granted the 
provincials the use of their own laws and 
court procedures, but by his frugality and 
moderation and his strict control of the 
publicani, whose excesses had become 
very burdensome, he won the confidence 
of the provincials. We are told that he 
even “‘extinguished the inveterate hatred 
they had felt for the Roman Empire” 
(Diodorus xxxviii, frag. 5). When Scae- 
vola left Asia after a stay of nine months, 
Rutilius remained as acting governor. By 
his continuation of Scaevola’s policy, he 

* See especially Cicero Pro Flacco 98; here and in 
other references to the case, Cicero, for all his emphasis 
on the need of justice and integrity in imperial ad- 
ministration, expresses approval of the verdict and 


admiration of Antonius’ skill in securing it, despite the 
general conviction of Aquilius’ guilt. 


won the enthusiastic loyalty of the pro- 
vincials and incurred the bitter hatred of 
Roman capitalists, already antagonized 
by his earlier opposition to Saturninus and 
Glaucia. Scaevola’s own renown and that 
of his family put him out of reach of their 
vengeance, but Rutilius was a fair target 
for their enmity. His condemnation would 
be good insurance against further inter- 
ference with their profits by conscientious 
governors. Consequently, when he 
reached Rome in 92, he was promptly 
tried for extortion and condemned by the 
equestrian jury, in spite of the overwhelm- 
ing evidence in his favor. A consistent 
Stoic, he had refused the offers of the great 
orators to help him, preferring to lose the 
case if he could not win it on his own mer- 
its. His chief opponent, Apicius, was a 
suitable choice for the purpose, a man 
who, according to Poseidonius, ‘outdid 
the whole world in prodigality’’ (Athen- 
aeus iv. 168d). The fine imposed was 
greater than the whole sum realized from 
the sale of Rutilius’ property, but gifts 
from Scaevola and other friends, including 
the kings and peoples who had known him 
in Asia, enabled him to live comfortably 
in exile, first at Mitylene, and thereafter 
at Smyrna. Later writers liked to couple 
the cases of Aquilius and Rutilius as con- 
trasting examples of Roman character and 
of the miscarriage of justice.’ The con- 
trast was made more vivid in the eyes of 
the peoples of Asia by Aquilius’ flagrant 
misuse of his command there shortly after 
Rutilius’ condemnation. 

True to family precedent, Aquilius ex- 
acted huge bribes from Nicomedes and 
Ariobarzanes in return for his services and 
then, his confidence increased by Mithri- 
dates’ surprising acquiescence in their 
restoration, tried to persuade them to re- 
coup their losses by raiding Pontic Paph- 


* See Miinzer's account of Rutilius ¢ 34, in Pauly- 
Wissowa. 
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lagonia. Nicomedes was finally prevailed 
on to take this rash step, against his bet- 
ter judgment. His indebtedness to Italian 
bankers made him fear the Roman gen- 
eral even more than he feared Mithri- 
dates. The latter now had an undeniable 
grievance and sent envoys to present his 
case to the Roman commission. When 
even his threat to appeal directly to the 
Senate was ignored, he felt that he had 
just cause for war."® The character and 
actions of the Roman commission gave 
him confidence in a favorable reaction on 
the part of the provincials, and his propa- 
ganda was shrewdly planned. His army 
was strong and experienced, and his own 
military genius more brilliant than that of 
the generals Rome had sent to Asia since 
the defeat of Antiochus and the Gauls a 
century earlier. The military and finan- 
cial crises precipitated by the Social War 
made it unlikely that Rome would act 
more decisively in this case than she had 
done on previous occasions. Thus Aqui- 
lius, in his arrogance and avarice, had 
wantonly involved his country in a most 
disastrous war, costly not only in men and 
supplies, and in the devastation of the 
most wealthy province, but even more for 
its political consequences in Rome it- 
self. The Mithridatic Wars were, to be 
sure, an “irrepressible conflict,” for the 
Roman authority in Asia presented an in- 
tolerable limitation to Mithridates’ am- 
bition and to his scheme for re-creating 
the Hellenistic empire under his sole au- 
thority. The circumstances under which 
the war began, however, brought to a 
head the anti-Roman sentiment that had 
long been gathering in the East and undid 
the constructive efforts of such conscien- 
tious men as Scaevola and Rutilius. 

Thus Mithridates was able, by skilful 
use of the old charges against Rome— 


10 Appian Mith. 11-14; Reinach, op. cit., pp. 116— 
29. 
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avarice, inveterate hostility to kings, and 
insatiate love of power masquerading un- 
der the specious name of liberation—and 
by his own lavish promises of freedom and 
material benefits, to win over most of the 
Greek cities of Asia Minor. The dema- 
gogues in his pay aroused the rabble to 
such a pitch that they jeopardized their 
future by the hideous massacre of all 
“Romans’”’ in their territory, on a single 
day in 88. Many of these ““Romans”’ were 
Italian businessmen, many were even of 
loeal origin; local prosperity had come to 
depend considerably on their enterprises, 
and their claim to Roman citizenship was 
generally of extremely recent date; yet 
all alike fell prey to the violence of the 
mobs. 

Aquilius himself fled to Mytilene, to be 
betrayed by those with whom he sought 
shelter, and was delivered up to Mithri- 
dates’ men. Rutilius, on the other hand, 
was protected by loyal friends in the same 
city. Hostility to Rome was not entirely 
indiscriminate. Many tales were told of 
the humiliation inflicted on Aquilius be- 
fore he was finally put to death. Curiously 
enough, he appears in later Roman and in 
Christian literature as an example of forti- 
tude in enduring undeserved torture." 
Pliny preserves a tradition, which is 
found also in Appian’s account, that he 
was finally killed by having molten gold 
poured down his throat, a fitting punish- 
ment for the crime of avarice, which was 
used also in the more familiar case of 
Crassus (Pliny Hist. nat. xxxiii. 14; Ap- 
pian Mith. 12. 3. 21). 

During the second century, numerous 
prophetic writings had been circulating in 
Asia, some of which were more dignified in 
tone than the old story of Bouplagos and 
the general. All alike emphasized Roman 
avarice and prophesied the ultimate over- 


uM. L. Carlson, ‘‘Pagan Examples of Fortitude in 
the Latin Christian Apologists,"’ Cl. Phil., 
(1948), 96, 98-99. 
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throw of the Roman power by an oriental 
army, Which was to bring back to Asia its 
lost wealth and glory. The theme was car- 
ried on for centuries in the long series of 
the so-called Sibylline Oracles, especially 
among Jewish and Christian circles. The 
oldest of these dates from the second cen- 
tury. Mithridates’ propaganda, the loca- 
tion of his home kingdom, and his contin- 
uation of traditional elements of Hellenis- 
tic royal policy al! qualified him in the 
minds of his contemporaries for the role of 
the great Eastern conqueror who was des- 
tined to overthrow the Western empire. 
Hence notable additions were made to the 
old prophetic literature during and after 
the Mithridatic Wars, with direct refer- 
ences to contemporary events interwoven 
with the older narratives.” 

One of the new compositions of the pe- 
riod, which may have originated in east- 
ern Asia Minor, Syria, or the Parthian 
lands, and which was dignified by its as- 
cription to the father of Darius the Great, 
illustrates the extension throughout the 
East of the theme of Rome’s expected 
overthrow. Like the rest, it shows the de- 
gree to which oracles and apocalyptic 
prophecies served the cause of propagan- 
dists against the one great power which 
now ruled west of the Euphrates. The 
Oracle of Hystaspes may have been com- 
posed as early as the beginning of the first 
century B.c. or as late as the first century 
of our era. The chronological evidence is 
inconclusive, but its relation to the age 
introduced by the Mithridatic Wars, the 
transition between the decline of the Hel- 
lenistic powers and the rivalry between 
Rome and Parthia, is very clear. The role 
of Mithridates was to be taken over by the 


“For recent surveys of this material see A. T. 
Olmstead, “‘Intertestamental Studies,"’ J/AOS, LVI 
(1936) 242-57; H. Fuchs, Der geistige Widerstand gegen 
Rom in der antiken Weit (Berlin, 1938). The Sibylline 
Oracles are published in R. H. Charles, Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament, Vol. II (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1913). 
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Arsacid princes, to whom the oriental peo- 
ples in Roman Asia would thereafter look 
for a conqueror to lead them to victory 
over Rome. The persistent influence of 
this type of propaganda is shown by the 
fact that the Oracle of Hystaspes is known 
to us only through citations in Christian 
literature and that it was considered dan- 
gerous enough to be banned, with other 
subversive works, in the second century of 
our era.'* 

There are many variants in these anti- 
Roman prophecies, but the common pat- 
tern is clear, and the justification given 
for the hoped-for retribution is that pre- 
sented in Mithridates’ speech to his sol- 
diers, that the Romans, who admitted 
that their founder was suckled by a wolf, 
“have themselves the insatiate spirits of 
wolves, greedy and ravenous for blood and 
empire and riches’ (Justin xxxviil. 4-7, 
quoted in full from Trogus). 

Propaganda thrives on exaggeration, 
on eliminating points irrelevant or con- 
tradictory to its main purpose, regardless 
of the facts. It never seeks, as the his- 
torian must, to strike a fair balance and 
scrupulously weigh the merits of a case. It 
was natural that the wealthiest parts of 
the Roman world should thus focus their 
resentment on avarice above all else. It 
was unfortunate that their lands offered 
more opportunities for quick profits to un- 
scrupulous officials and private citizens 
than could be found elsewhere during the 
formative years of Roman imperialism. 
They were also farther from Rome, more 
alien to it, and less adapted to mutual un- 
derstanding than the western provinces, 
with their many Italian colonists. Cases in 
which the charge of avarice was well 
founded made a more lasting impression 
than those in which it was not. The fun- 


1“ F. Cumont, “‘La Fin du monde selon les Mages 
occidentaux,’’ Rev. de U hist. des religions, CLII (1931), 
64-96 
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damental reason for the long continuance 
of these charges against Rome was, after 
all, her success in maintaining her authori- 
ty for centuries after the Hellenistic dy- 
nasties had faded into dim memories of 
times that seemed better in retrospect as 
a part of the “good old days,” whose 
grievances were long forgotten. The wars 
against Antiochus, Aristonicus, and Mith- 
ridates all contributed to fix the pattern, 
not only through attribution to the vic- 
tors of responsibility for all the cruelties 
and losses of war, but through the serious 
economic setbacks they occasioned, which 
recurrently focused attention on the grow- 
ing discrepancy between local losses and 
Roman gains. The exactions of rival gen- 
erals in the Roman civil wars at the close 
of the republic contributed their share. 
The “imperial peace” fostered the devel- 
opment of more widespread and articulate 
defense of Roman policies in Asia than is 
found in our sources for the late republic, 


but the old charges of insatiate greed per- 
sisted. They were naturally most current 
among the radical factions and the under- 
privileged masses which had first trans- 
ferred their natural antagonism to conser- 


vative authority from the Hellenistic des- 
pots to Rome."* 

Echoes of the old charges of avarice ap- 
pear in medieval attacks on the Roman 
Curia, as, for examples, in a poem against 
simony, preserved in a twelfth-century 
manuscript.'® The poem begins: 

Gens Romana subdola 
Antiqua colit hydola. 
Argentum quondam coluit, 
Et in lucris insanuit. . . . 


“The treacherous Roman people wor- 
ship their ancient idols. Of old they wor- 
shipped silver, and went mad in pursuit of 
gain. The same spirit lives in them today, 
when they worship the gold of Arabia, the 
brocaded robes of Greece, the ivory and 
gems of India, the rare delicacies of 
France, the silver and gold of England, 
the milk and butter of Flanders, the mules 
and asses of Burgundy. All these Rome 
swallows greedily, worthy to perish ut- 


Sweer Briar CoLiece 
Sweet Briar, VIRGINIA 


“E. M. Sanford, “Contrasting Views of the 
Roman Empire,"’ AJP, LVIII (1937), 437-56. 


Mon. Germ. Hist., Libelli de Lite, 706-7. 
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UNE NOUVELLE FORME DU NOM D’HORUS DE 
NEB-HEPET-RE* MENTOUHOTEP II 


J. J. CLERE 


ANS le premier tome de son Livre 
des Rois, paru en 1907, Gauthier 


donne pour le roi © A Mentou- 
Wa 


hotep le nom d’Horus | LL Cette forme 


est, pour autant que je sache, la seule qui 
ait été signalée postérieurement A la pu- 
blieation de Gauthier,’ et c’est en fait celle 
qui apparait habituellement dans la titu- 
lature du roi.* Toutefois, différents frag- 
ments des chapelles des Princesses a Deir 
el-Bahari, trouvés par Naville et publiés 


par lui en 1907 et 1910, indiquent que ce 
nom d’Horus pouvait revétir une forme 
plus développée. Cette forme n’a nulle 
part été conservée au complet, mais trois 
fragments—provenant de trois inscrip- 


'Cf. p. 217-18, § Let IV; cf. aussi p. 218, n. 2, et 
p. 237, n. 1. 

* Voir entre autres: Gauthier, BJFAO, 9 (1911), 
102 et suiv.; Bissing, BJF AO, 10 (1912), 196 et suiv.: 
Daressy, Sphinx, 17 (1913), 97, 98 et 107: Vandier, 
inalecta Orientalia, 17 (1938), 38-41; Winlock, 
INES, 2 (1943), 261-62 


Cl@re-Vandier, Textes de la Premiére Période 
Intermédiaire et de la XI@™e Dynastie (Bibl. Aegypt.. 
X), p. 21, 22 et 35, § 27, oo, 1 et 2; Naville, The XIth 
Dyn. Temple at Deir el-Bahari, 1, Pl. XII, K (texte 
horizontal & gauche); Daressy, Ann. Serv., 17 (1917), 
229, 230 et 233; Leps., Denkm., II, 150, b; Bissing, 
Denkmadler adgypt. Sculptur, Pl. 33 A, b; Winlock, 
AJSL, 58 (1941), 146 et 148, fig. 2. 
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tions différentes—en donnent des élé- 
ments qui permettent de la reconstituer. 


diquant l'existence d'une expression 


commengant par nir apres b) 


al 


(voir Fig. 1) indiquant la présence d'un 
titre terminé par pi m swty f immédiate- 
ment avant le nom de n-Swt-bil; et c) 
Y 
Y, 50 | permet 
tant de rapprocher et de compléter les 
éléments fournis par a et b. 


A Vaide de ces trois éléments 


se recouvrent partiellement, on peut en 
effet, en éliminant les répétitions des termes 


ntr et pl, former le nom D1 La — 


f dans lequel il est aisé de 


reconnaitre—ce qui vient confirmer la légi- 
timité de la reconstitution proposée—l|'ex- 


pression dm (== pt m 


Swty.f «piquant le ciel avec ses deux 
plumes» (cf. Wértb., V, 449, 5) connue 
comme épithéte de dieux dont la coiffure 
comporte deux hautes plumes verticales.’ 


Naville, op. cit., II, Pl. XL. 


Tbid., Il, Pl. LX, G; ef. p. 21: ‘His two plumes’ 
seems to be part of the royal name."’ 


*Ibid., I, Pl. XVII, E; If, Pl. XVIII, A; Egypt 
Explor. Fund. Archaeol. Report (1904-1905), Pl. IV. 
6 


Exx.: Pierret, Recueil d'inecriptions du Lourre, 


I, p. 3; Urk., II, 64, 4 
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A propos du fragment ¢, Naville (ZAS, 
46 [1909], 84, n. 2) a émis l’avis que le 
groupe —ainsi lit-il fautive- 
ment, pensant sans doute A un mot s§m*— 
pouvait & lui seul former le nom d’Horus- 
d’Or du roi, seul élément encore inconnu 
de sa titulature. Gauthier (BIFAO, 9 
[1911], 104 et 112 ), tout en corrigeant le 
signe initial, l’a suivi dans cette voie, al- 


lant méme jusqu’a introduire [ S| 
~sUe dans une reconstitution de la 


titulature de Mentouhotep II. Telle 
quelle, cette interprétation ne peut évi- 


2 


demment étre retenue puisque le nom est 
ainsi incomplet. I] n’est pas davantage 
possible de voir dans l'ensemble de |’ex- 
pression nir dm pt m Swty f le nom 
d'Horus-d’Or de Mentouhotep II, comme 
pourrait le suggérer le fait que celui de 


Mentouhotep ITI: af (k3 Swty) «Celui 


dont les deux plumes sont hautes», ex- 
prime sous une autre forme la méme idée. 


En effet, le fragment a, ot | suit immédia- 


’ La lecon correcte avec nir se trouve pourtant dans 
la reproduction en couleurs du fragment dans Naville 
op. cit., I, Pl. XVIII. 

* Cf. Clére-Vandier, op. cit., p. 42 et 44; Blisson de 
la] Rloque], Téd (1934 A 1936), p. 67 et 70; Gauthier, 
BIFAO,9 (1911), 123. Dans la titulature d’' Aménophis 
k? &wty forme le nom d'Horus (cf. Gauthier, Livre 
des Rois, 11, p. 345 et suiv.; Hugo Miller, Die formale 
Entwicklung der Titulatur der dgypt. Kénige, p. 35). 


tement le nom d’Horus | , S’oppose 


cette interprétation, ainsi d’ailleurs que le 
fragment c lui-méme: sur ce dernier la 


place manquerait pour restituer a» la 


reconstitution—qui s’impose—de la ligne 
3 de ce fragment ne permettant pas de 
rétablir l'ensemble du texte (légende d’une 
représentation du roi) autrement qu’il est 
indiqué ici Fig. 2. L’omission, dans deux 


cas au moins, du titre dS devant le nom 


serait tout 4 fait anormale, méme compte 
tenu des irrégularités que peut encore pré- 
senter A cette époque la titulature royale. 

On est done certainement en présence 
d’une forme développée du nom d’Horus 
du roi, signifiant dans son ensemble 
«L’Horus: Divin de couronne-blanche, 
Dieu piquant le ciel de ses deux plumes»"’ 
—nom évidemment en relation avec la 
forme particuliére, caractérisée par la 
présence de deux longues plumes verti- 
cales, que revét A Deir el-Bahari notam- 
ment la couronne-blanche portée par 
Mentouhotep II (ef. Fig. 3)." 

La forme officielle du nom reste sim- 
plement Ntry-hdt, forme attestée, comme 
on I’a vu, par la majorité des documents. 
La forme développée doit étre une va- 
riante occasionnelle, comme on en trouve 
plus tard pour d’autres rois—par exemple, 


pour Thoutmosis I: | 
(Urk., IV, 266) «Taureau 


« Le texte des trois fragments cités a 6té recon- 
stitué dans ce sens dans Clére-Vandier, op. cit., p. 24, 
34 et 35, § 27, 00, 3. 

u Cf. Naville, op. cit., 1, Pl. XII, A; XVII, E;—Il, 

PL IX, F; XI; X11, B; XIII, B; XIV; XVI, A; XVIII; 
XX (ef. aussi I, p. 32). La méme coiffure se retrouve 
sur la chapelle de Dendérah pour le roi (Daressy, 
Ann. Serv., 17 (1917), p. 229 et 230 = PI. II, et p. 232 
= Pl. IIT) et pour le dieu Min (ibid., p. 231 = PI. Il). 
Sur cette forme de la couronne-blanche, cf. Abubakr, 
Untersuch. aber die dgypt. Kronen, p. 14. La forme et 
la position particuliéres des plumes apparaissent aussi, 
a la méme époque, dans la coiffure du dieu Mon- 
tou (cf. Blisson de la] Rloque], op. cit., p. 74 et Pl. 
XX). 
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vaillant, aimé de Ma‘at, ayant des cornes 
pointues, ...», a cété du simple AG’ 


employé habituellement. 

Les inscriptions de Deir el-Bahari four- 
nissent également une forme particuliére, 
malheureusement incompléte, du nom 


de Nbty de Mentouhotep II: pw, 


----- au lieu de forme 


elle-méme attestée par un seul document,'® 
mais devant néanmoins étre la forme nor- 
male puisque le nom de Nbty est encore, A 
la XI* dynastie, identique au nom d’Ho- 
rus. On doit également noter—servant de 
légende A une représentation du roi coiffé 


de la double-couronne—la titulature DQ 


«L’Horus qui terrasse 


les pays étrangers,"© l’aimé d’Hathor 
maitresse de Dendérah, le fils de R& 
Mentouhotep» apparaissant sur la cha- 
pelle de Dendérah A c6té d’une variante 


avec le nom ordinaire D1 A , Suivi 


= Cf. Naville, op. cit., I, Pl. XII, K = Clére-Van- 
dier, op. cit., p. 35, § 27, oo, 2. Naville, op. cit., I, p. 7, 
considére, certainement & tort, ces deux signes *~> 
comme étant le début du nom de la Princesse ‘syt 
(ef. Meyer, Nachtrdge zur dgypt. Chronol., p. 25; Na- 
ville, ZAS, 46 [1909], 84, n. 1). 

'§ Graffito de Konosso = Leps., Denkm., II, 150, b; 
de Morgan, Catalogue des monuments, I, p. 73, ne 44. 


\“ Daressy, Ann. Serv., 17 (1917), p. 228-29 = PI. 


‘Cette expression apparait, employée différem- 
ment, dans plusieurs représentations de |’ Ancien Em- 
pire au Sinai; ef. Urk., I, 8, 32, 54, 56 et 91. 


également de mry Hthr Peut- 
étre ces formes aberrantes des noms du 
roi—ou certaines d’entre elles tout au 
moins—sont-elles 4 considérer comme des 
«noms jubilaires» comparables, par ex- 
emple, ceux que l’on connait Ala X VITI* 
dynastie pour Thoutmosis I et Thout- 
mosis III.'’ Rappelons enfin que pour cer- 
tains auteurs'* Mentouhotep II et Men- 


3 


touhotep III ne sont qu’un seul et méme 
roi: si cette hypothése est exacte, c’est une 
nouvelle série compléte des cing noms 
royaux qu’il faut ajouter aux différentes 
formes qui viennent d’étre signalées pour 
Neb-hépet-ré* Mentouhotep. 


Pratiqve pes Hautes Prupes 
Paris 


 Daressy, Ann. Serv., 17 (1917), p. 230 = Pl. Il 


17° Cf. Urk., IV, 93-94; ibid., 599-601 et Gauthier, 
Livre des Rois, 11, p. 269-70. 


18 Notamment Winlock (cf. J NES, 2 (1943), 266). 
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Testament scholars that the verses 
II Sam. 22: 12-13 offer numerous dif- 
ficulties of interpretation. 

wayydseth hdsekh sbhibh'@tha(y)w sukkéth 

haSrath mayim cabhé Shagim 

minnogah negdé 

bacdra gahalé 

And he made darkness round about Him 
pavilions 

HaSrath' of waters, thick clouds of the 
skies. 

From brightness before Him 

Flamed forth coals of fire. 


| Has long been recognized by Old 


The difficulties of the verses are evi- 
dent. 

1. The word MDS is not well con- 
nected with the preceding phrase. The 
rendering, ‘‘And he made darkness pa- 
vilions round about Him,’ does not make 
any better sense. Moreover, we would ex- 
pect MDC. 

2. ‘“‘HaSrath of waters, thick clouds of 
the skies” is loosely connected with the 
preceding hemistich. As it stands, it would 
mean that the poet is explaining the 
source of the darkness: ‘‘hagrath of waters 
and thick clouds of the skies,”’ but this is 
unlikely. 

3. Even if we suppose that the poet 
aims at explaining the source of the dark- 

* The Editor regrets to state that Professor Feigin 
has not lived to see the publication of this article. His 


many friends will be grieved to learn that he suc- 
cumbed to a heart ailment early on January 3, 1950. 

' For the meaning of haérath see below. 

? American Revised Version, the Jewish Publica- 
tion Society (1917 ed.), has the same. L. Waterman's 
rendering, ‘‘He made darkness his encircling pavil- 
jions’’ (The Old Testament: An American Translation 
{1927]), would require PAD - 


THE HEAVENLY SIEVE 


SAMUEL I. 


FEIGIN* 


ness as being the haSrath of water and the 
clouds, why is the phrase not connected 
by waw copulativum: hasrath mayim 
wdbhé Sehagim? 

4. The word hagrath is sometimes 
translated ‘‘gathering.’’* This would be 
in agreement with Arabic eo “to 


assemble.’’ But Segal‘ remarks correctly 
that in such a case we should expect in 
Hebrew hasrath. Both Delitzsch® and 
Muss-Arnolt® register an Akkadian root 
eseru, “to collect, unite,’’ which was con- 
nected by commentaries with this He- 
brew root.’ Evidently the Akkadian verb 
has nothing to do with A&r, but is rather 
i&r. The word does not appear in the later 
dictionaries, in Bezold® and Deimel.* Ben 
Yehudah"® compares the word VM with 
Arabic , “to be thick,” “condensed.” 


But what sense is there in “the density of 
water’? 

5. Nor does there seem to be satisfac- 
tory meaning in the expression “from 
brightness before Him.” If “before him” 
is in adverbial relationship to the follow- 
ing, the phrase, “from brightness’ re- 
mains without connection. 


* This is the translation of the Jewish Publication 
Society edition; Yehoash, Yiddish translation of the 
Old Testament. 

‘M. Z. Segal, Samuel (2d ed.) in Abraham Ka- 
hana’s Tanakh ‘im péras madda‘t (1922), p. 75. 

Friedrich Delitzsch, Assyrisches Handworterbuch 
(1896), p. 1486. 

*W. Muss-Arnolt, Assyrisch-Englisch-Deutsches 
Handwérterbuch (1905), p. 119d. 

? Segal, op. cit.; Solomon Mandelkern, Concordance 
to the Old Testament (2d ed., 1925), p. 433. 

8’ Bezold, Babylonisch- Assyrisches Glossar (1926). 

*Anton Deimel, Akkadisch-Sumerisches Glossar 
(1937). 
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6. Why should “coals of fire” burn 
from his brightness? Being ‘‘coals of fire,” 
they would burn by their own merit. If 
something not inflammable starts to burn, 
it is worth mentioning, but not such a 
common thing as “‘coals of fire.’’ 

7. The first verse has four beats in each 
hemistich; the second verse has two beats 
in the first hemistich, three in the second, 
while most of the verses in the chapter 
have three beats in each hemistich." 

These difficulties are augmented by 
comparison of these two verses with those 
in Ps. 18:12-13. 


yaseth hdSekh sithré/sbhibhétha(y)w sukkathé 

he’khath mayim/<abhé Sehagim 

minndgah negdé “bha(y)w <abhra 

bardd wgahdlé >é 

He made darkness His hiding place, round 
about Him His pavilion 

Darkness of waters, thick clouds of the 
skies. 

From the brightness before Him His thick 


clouds passed 
Hailstones and coals of fire. 


(1) Whence does the word “His hiding 
place’ come? (2) What sense is there in 
God hiding himself in darkness? (3) Or 
what meaning is there in the phrase, ‘‘His 
pavilion is round about Him’’? Of course, 
the pavilion of God is all around, not 
merely covering a part of God. (4) ““Dark- 
ness of waters’’ would suggest that ‘‘dark 
water” and “thick clouds” are the “‘pa- 
vilion of God.” But they are not fitting 
elements for a pavilion. (5) Whence did 
the phrase “His . . . clouds passed”’ come? 
(6) From where do “the hailstones’’ come? 
(7) The meter in the first verse is 5:4, in 
the second 4:3. 

It seems to me that the text in Samuel 
is the original one but that it was miscon- 
strued. The original form was 


' Elieser Ben Yehuda, A Complete Dictionary of 
Ancient and Modern Hebrew, TV (1915), 1810-11. 
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wayydseth hdsekh sbhibhétha(y)w'? 

sukkathé hakrath mayim 

<abé Shagim minnoghé (!) 

badra gahdlé 

And he made darkness round Him, 

His pavilion is hakrath of water; 

The thick clouds of the skies from his 
brightness 

Burned like coals of fire. 


The reading “His pavilion” is taken 
from Psalms. The word MDS is a mere 
miscopy for nad . The word ‘732 is 
nothing but a miscopied dittography of 
33. After it was corrupted and was 
connected with the previous 32, the 
final waw was dropped to give the word a 
form of the construct. The words “coals of 
fire’ are not the subject of the verse but 
an adverb “the clouds burned like coals of 
fire.” This is the rendering of Jonathan.'* 

The word M™5™ means “sieve.” The 


root is found both in Ugaritie =pn, 
“sieve” (Ba‘al 3, col. II:32),'* and in the 
talmudic literature." Actually this phrase 
was interpreted in the Talmud as “‘sieve of 
water.” “And they (the clouds) are per- 
forated like a sieve and distil (mhasrin) 
them upon the ground as it is said ‘sieve of 
water, thick clouds of skies.’ ’"* Rashi ex- 
plains the verse: ““Hagrath means sieve 


u Cf. vss. 5-6, 8-11, 14, 17, 18, 20-23, ete. 


" Also, Segal regards the first hemistich as consist- 
ing of these three words only. He thinks sukkéth to be 
an interpolation. The second hemistich he construes as 
being heikhath ‘abhé shagim 

Jonathan kgumrin dt nar, ‘‘as coals of fire’ 
(II Sam. 22:13), the Targum to Psalms has kgumrtn, 
not Aékh gumrtn, as we should expect. Here the trans- 
lator to Psalms follows Jonathan verbatim. 


“H. L. Ginsberg, Kithbhé ’Ugartth (1936), p. 62. 
Cyrus H. Gordon, Ugaritic Handbook (1947), p. 232. 


See talmudic dictionaries under . 


“ Taanith 96; H. Malter, The Treatise Ta‘anit 
(1928), p. 65. In Genesis Rabba the verb is in gal 
héirin (Gen. Rabba 13:9, Horeb ed.). There also is a 
reading whéikhtn in accordance with the text in 
Psalms (see J. Theodor, Bresith Rabba (1912), p. 120, 
n. 1). But Aéskhtn is a miscopy for héirtn because it 
makes no sense. 
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because it falls on the earth in thin 

‘However, ‘the sieve of water,” in spite 
of being old and being found in the Psalms 
and Talmud, is not well suited, since the 
poet is not speaking here about rain, as 
the Talmud interprets it, but about light- 
ning, the arrows of God (vs. 15). 

It seems to me that we have to read 
here, instead of “the sieve of 


rather “the sieve of 


heaven.” Thus the noun would be in the 
masculine as in Ugaritic.'"* The 2 was 
miscopied as 

The description of God’s help to David 
by means of a thunderstorm is gained by 
this reconstruction and rendering of the 
verses (II Sam. 22:10-15): 


He bowed to the heavens and came down; 

And thick darkness was under His feet. 

And He tode upon a cherub, and did fly; 

He swooped down (se7)”” upon the wings 
of the winds. 

He made darkness around Him; 

His pavilion is the heavenly sieve. 

The thick clouds of the skies from His 
brightness 

Burned like coals of fire. 


water,” 


17 Rashi connects this word also with hissaréhem, 
“their naves’’ (I Kings 7:33). “‘Harath is to be ex- 
plained as meaning ‘bond,’ the skies are bound by 
clouds through the water, as whiiitréhem which is 
mentioned as being in the wheels of the base; they are 
the wooden arms which tie and bind its circles to- 
gether" (II Sam. 22:12). From the modern trans- 
lators who render hafrath by ‘‘sieve’’ can be men- 
tioned Harry Torezyner, Die Heilige Schrift neu ins 
deutsche iibertragen, Vol. II (1935), 221: ‘“‘Macht 
Finsterniss rings um sich zum Gehiitt Des Wasoers 
sieb, die Héhenwolken.”’ 

18 Of course magn could bea second form of "0M. 
For double formations compare mas‘én umas‘enah 
(Isa. 3:1), g@6n and ga?dwah (Isa. 13:11), sbht and 
S&bhiyah (Isa. 52:2), tereph and tréphaé (Nahum 2:13). 
See D. Yellin, Higré Migré, Isaiah (1939), p. 17. Ac- 
tually the Talmud has a feminine formation >"70M. 
In such a case we will have to supply a % before 5%) . 


1 For examples of interchange of [ and [ see 
Kennedy, An Aid to Textual Amendment of the Old 
Testament (2d ed., 1928), pp. 30-31. We may add 
for (Ps. 137:3). Cf. my Missitrei 
Heavar (1943), p. 63. 
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Yahweh thundered from heaven; 

And the Most High gave forth His voice, 

And He sent out arrows and scattered 
them. 

And He shot forth (2) lightnings and 


discomfited them. * 


From the sieve of the heaven which was 
his temporary abode He shot the arrows 
and lightnings and discomfited David's 
enemies. 

It remains to explain the text in the 
Psalm. The first word of the first hemi- 
stich nos is to be emended according to 
the text in Samuel ME™, since all the 
other verses begin w ith waw consecu- 
tivum.” Also Greek and Targum render 
the word in the perfect.** 

The word 5" , “His hiding place,” is 
evidently an alternative for J", “dark- 
ness.” Instead of “He made darkness 
around him,” the emender wanted to 
place “He put His hiding around Him,” 
an euphemism for ‘“darkness.’’ But both 
texts entered in the text of the Psalm.” 

The word M2" , which many regard as 
the original for mon , is rather a mis- 


2 Thus in Ps. 18:11. 
= Thus in Ps. 18:15. 2 Ps. 18:10—-11, 14-16. 


23 Targum Greek «al Mero. Also the 
Vulgate renders it as ‘perfect * ‘et posuit.’’ The Syriac 
renders it as perfect, but without the waw. 


2 We have a similar case in vs. 7. The text in Sam- 
uel is: 

wayyisima® méhékhalé gélt/wiawdatht bh’aznd(y)w 

“And out of his temple he heard my voice 

And my cry (he heard) with his ears.” 
A pious reader found the expression too anthropo- 
morphic and supplied instead of bh’aznd(y)w, ‘‘with 
His ears,’ a more suitable expression: /phdnd(y)w 
tabh6’, “‘before Him will enter."’ Finally, this marginal 
emendation entered into the text, and the original 
“his ears’’ remained there too. Actually the hemistich 
has four words instead of two in Samuel and three in 
the preceding hemistich. See B. Duhm, Die Psalmen 
(Martis ‘‘Kurzer Hand Commentar zum Alten Testa- 
ment’’) (1899), p. 52 


% Segal, op. cit., who reads heikhath “abhé sehagim, 
“the darkness of the thick clouds of the skies."’ Water- 
man, op. cit., who translates: ‘‘His covert was the 
darkness of the heaven.’’ He reads D™9% instead of 
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copy of MVM, “sieve.” The was copied 
as J, and the word was read noon. In 
the older time the forms of the final let- 
ters were used also in the middle of 
words. Nobody would substitute an un- 
common M™O" for a well-known noon, 
unless it was originally in the text. 

The original 7°33 was miscopied as 
a7 by interchanging the place of. the 
first two letters. Moreover, this mutilated 
word gave rise to miscopied dittographies: 
vo? before it, which is the same as 
and dittography of the last 
part. 7 The waw of *5™34 was introduced 
after the word ™3 was already in the 
text. 

The present text, however, is old, and 


“his covert’’ is the rendering of in 
Psalms. But he already translated ming with the 
preceding ‘‘pavilions.’’ Duhm, op. cit., p. 53. Also the 
Greek reads heékhath mayim = exéros . 

* See Missitrei Heavar, pp. 60-61, 150, 193. 

2? See Segal, op. cit. 
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43 
the last hemistich was transferred to the 
next verse as an unnecessary appendix.”* 

The comparison of these two verses 
shows the great changes which the text 
suffered when it was removed from the 
Book of Samuel to Psalms. The original 
place is, of course, in Samuel, where it had 
a better chance to be preserved in its pur- 
ity than in the much more widely used 
Psalms.”* Actually the text in Samuel has 
more defective (in contrast to plene) read- 
ings than Psalms, which is a sign of its 
greater age. 


ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 
University oF Cuicaco 


2° The words “‘hailstones and coals of fire’’ are a 
poor description of ‘his voice’’; they are not found in 
II Samuel, chap. 22, and are also omitted in the 
Greek. 

2* Torezyner demonstrated that the songs were 
originally inserted in the stories and later removed 
into separate books (H. Torezyner, ‘‘Das literarische 
Problem der Bibel,'’ Zeitschrift der deutschen Morgen- 
landischen Gesellschaft |N.S.|, X (1931], 287-324). For 
Psalm 18 see p. 303, n. 1. He illustrates the same idea 
in his Song of Songs (in Hebrew) (1923). 
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“NA“LAM” AND OTHER OBSERVATIONS ON 
THE AIN FESHKA SCROLLS 


ROBERT GORDIS 


HE scholarly world continues to 
await with eagerness the full publi- 
cation of the texts, with facsimiles, 

of the various manuscripts in the posses- 
sion of the Syrian Orthodox church and of 
the Hebrew University, which have been 
hailed as ‘‘the greatest manuscript dis- 
covery of modern times.” In the mean- 
time, we must be grateful for the partial 
publication of material from the Habbak- 
kuk Scroll with translation and notes by 
Dr. N. H. Brownlee’ and above all for 
Professor E. L. Sukenik’s sumptuously 
printed volume,? which contains selec- 
tions from the ‘“‘Wars of the Sons of Light 
and the Sons-of Darkness,” the ‘“‘Songs of 
Thanksgiving,” and the “Isaiah Scroll.” 


I 


Even this partial publication makes it 
possible to offer a few exegetical and 
textual observations. 

In Tablet XIII of the “Songs of 
Thanksgiving” we read (p. 32): 


by 
29°53 


Sukenik interprets na‘*lamim (or ne- 
“*la@mim) in line 3 as “weak, lacking in pro- 
tection” and cites as a parallel Nah. 3:11: 


Gam att tisk*riy t*hiy na‘alamah, gam att 
t*bhakkediy ma<dz meoyebh. 


1OCf. BASOR, No. 112 (1948), pp. 8 ff. 
4 Megillot Genuzot (Jerusalem, 1948). 
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Aside from the grave difficulties of the 
Nahum passage, which the commentators 
are constrained to emend,* the parallelism 
of na“alaémim with 6*liya ‘al in our text 
indicates that the word refers to evildoers, 
not to the victims of injustice. 

The true biblical parallel to this pas- 
sage, which is incidentally confirmed by 
it, is Ps. 26:4: 

L& ydSabhtiy m‘théy Sav vim na 

“lamim -abh&. 
Here the word is generally interpreted as 
meaning ‘‘those who conceal themselves, 
i.e., their thoughts, hence dissemblers.”* 
However, we should then have expected 
an active form like ma‘alimim. Moreover, 
the explanation offered is strained and 
far-fetched. 

Another etymology for na “lamim, sug- 
gested in part by the usage in Psalms and 
in the newly discovered texts, may be 
proposed, which, incidentally, recovers 4 
lost Hebrew word. 

The MT of I Sam. 12:3 reads: 


From whose hand have I received any bribe 
(or, ransom) to blind mine eyes therewith 
[AV, Jewish Version]. 


This rendering ‘‘therewith’’ attempts to 
evade the difficulty that <dlam, “‘hide,”’ is 
governed universally by min and not by 


* Thus Brown, Driver, Briggs, Lezicon, s.v. pro 
nounces the text “‘very doubtful"’; Driver reads ne“‘lé- 
phah. J. M. P. Smith, ICC on Nahum (New York, 
1911), p. 345, interprets the Massoretic reading, 00 
the analogy of ‘dtaph and “dlaph, as ‘‘be powerless.” 


‘So BDB, following the Vss. and the commenta 
tors, both medieval and modern. 
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beth (Lev. 4:13; Num. 5:13; II Kings 
4:27; ef. ‘eynay mikkem, Isa. 1:15) 
The LXX in Samuel has ééd\acya xai 
; aroxpiOnre Euov, which repre- 
sents a Hebrew text "3 523 "ED. 
The Greek of Ben Sira 46:19, which 
refers to the prophet Samuel and is obvi- 
ously based upon our passage, reads 
xenuara kal éws brodnuatwr ard raons capKds 
This has been invoked as evi- 
dence for the reading na“layim instead of 
veeaclim in Samuel.® This reading is addi- 
tionally supported by Amos 2:6; 8:6, 
where na“layim is parallel to keseph in 
the sense of “hk bribe in judgment.” Re- 
cently, the effort to defend the reading 
“pair of shoes” has been made on archeo- 
logical grounds.® 

Nonetheless, Driver’s objections to 
this reading in Samuel are still valid: 
“kdpher and na‘alayim do not agree very 
well together...and it may be ques- 
tioned whether a pair of shoes would be a 
bribe likely to be offered a judge.’’’ 

The key to the solution lies in the He- 
brew Genizah text of Ben Sira, which 


‘So Thenius, Wellhausen, Kittel, BH. 


‘Cf. A. E. Speiser, “Of Shoes and Shekels’ in 
BASOR, No. 77 (1940), pp. 15 ff. He cites two Nuzi 
tablets (Harvard Semitic Series, V, 76, and V, 17) 
where a shoe is used as a legal symbol. In the first, in 
return for a dowry, a daughter gives her father a pres- 
ent of ‘‘one pair of shoes, one garment, one sheep, one 
sow with ten pigs."’ In the second, a man receives a 
girl as an outright gift from her father (makannu), in 
return for which the father gets only ‘‘a cloak and a 
pair of shoes."' Speiser, following Koschaker, regards 
the shoes as token-payments to validate special 
transactions. That this usage is related to the incident 
in Ruth 4:7 seems probable (though cf. E. R. Lache- 
man in JBL, LVI, pp. 53 ff. for another view). But, 
especially since a simpler interpretation is available, 
it is not applicable to the passages in Samuel and 
Amos, which Speiser is forced to explain as a reference 
to “the oppression of the poor by means which may be 
legal, but do not conform to the spirit of the law"’ 
(ibid., p. 88). The usage in Amos “for the sake of” 
ba“bhar na“@layim (for which read na“lam) militates 
against such an interpretation, as it clearly indicates 
that n‘im, like its parallel ksp, is the object of the cor- 
rupt practice, not the means. 

*S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the 
Book of Samuel (Oxford, 1890), p. 69. 


reads “MMp> “2s Un- 
fortunately, scholars have emended it to 
read képher v*na ‘alayim, ‘ransom and 
shoes,” to conform with the Greek,* ig- 
noring the independent testimony of the 
Syriac Suhddé w*kurbhdnd, “bribe and of- 
fering.”’ This latter rendering clearly pre- 
supposes a noun, probably D>72 (or 
synonymous with kédpher. That 
this uncommon noun might be misunder- 
stood by the Greek translator and taken 
to be the common dual form for “shoes’’ is 
much more likely than that the Syriac 
failed to recognize the ordinary word for 
shoes, na‘alayim. 

In sum, the Hebrew of Ben Sira has 
here preserved a Hebrew noun na“‘ldm, 
meaning “bribe, lit. concealing substance” 
from ‘dlam “hide,” for which we may 
compare képher (Amos. 5:12; Ps. 49:8; 
Prov. 6:35) from Hebrew kadphar, Arabic 
kafara, ‘‘cover,”’ and kestith ‘eynayim, ‘“‘a 
covering of the eyes, hence, compensa- 
tion” (Gen. 20:16).* This word originally 
occurred in Amos. 2:6; 8:6, where it is an 
excellent parallel to keseph, and in I Sam. 
12:3 which read: 

From whose hand have I taken ransom- 
money or a bribe; testify against me. 


Nouns with prefixed nun are uncom- 
mon, and this doubtless helped to induce 
the error. However the naktdl form has its 
analogies in naphtilim, ‘‘wrestlings’’ (Gen. 
30:8), and particularly in such Mishnic 
forms as nahtém (from hdtam), “baker of 
bread in molds’; nah3dl (from héSal), 
“crushing wind,” corresponding to the 
Syriac mahSdla and nisdk (from ydsak), 

* So I. Lévi, Smend, ad loc. 


* Similarly, Ben Sira, which alone preserves the 
correct form of the noun, is our only literary source for 
the term TIMOR “‘reservoir’’ (50:3) which occurs else- 
where only in the Mesha Inscription (1.9) as MXDR . 
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“uninterrupted flow of liquid’’ (M. Toh. 
8:9).'° 

Lack of familiarity with this uncom- 
mon noun led the vocalizers to assume 
that the final syllable was the defectiva 
(and older) spelling of the diphthong az. 
Cf. l-l-h and s-h-r-m. on Mesha Inscrip- 
tion (1. 15), for Hebrew laylah and soh’- 
rayim; ddthan (Gen. 37:17) by the side of 
déthayim, and kartan (Josh. 21:32) by the 
side of kirydthayim; such Moabite exam- 
ples as k-r-y-t-n (1. 10), b-¢ d-b-l-in (1. 30), 
and h-w-r-n-n (|. 31), corresponding to 
Hebrew kirydthayim (Jer. 48:1), béth 
dibhlathayim (ibid., 48:22), and hérdnayim 
(ibid., 48:34), as well as such Kethib-Qere 
variations as II Sam. 3:7 53°25 Kethib; 
Qere; I] Kings 14:2 
Kethib; wir Qere; and the common 
defectiva spelling of Jerusalem without a 
yod in the closing syllable." 

The noun na‘alam, “bribe,’’ was evi- 
dently used synecdochically for “‘men of 
bribes, corruption”’; ef. l*khol beliyasal in 
the text for lekhol?ansey b*liya‘al and prob- 
ably mispat for °ansey mikpat. This is its 
meaning in Ps. 27:7 and it now reappears 
in the same meaning in the ‘‘Songs of 
Thanksgiving.” Thus stichs a and 6, which 
refer to the righteous (miSpdt and ne‘ezd- 
bhim) are parallel, as are stichs ¢ and d, 
relating to the wicked (na‘alamim and 
b‘liya‘al). 

II 


With regard to the Isaiah texts, it is 
noteworthy that the scroll sheds light on 
the genesis and character of the Kethib- 
Qere readings in the Massoretic text. 


” On naktél as parallel to naktal cf. such miktal— 
miktél forms as mistdr and mistér (Isa. 4:6) miilah 
and miéléah, ma’akhdl and ma’akhdleth, etc. 


For other examples, which constitute a special 
category in the Kethib-Qere, cf. Gordis, The Biblical 
Text in the Making (Philadelphia, 1937) p. 100 and 
notes. 


As has been demonstrated elsewhere," 
there are three early groups of Kethib- 
Qere variations: (a) those designed to 
guard against pronouncing the Tetra- 
grammaton, (6) those replacing terms felt 
to be obscene, and (c) guides to the reader 
against mispronouncing words written 
defectiva in the biblical text. The bulk of 
Kethib-Qere readings, however, represent 
variants, which early guardians of the 
text sought to preserve against extinction 
by writing them upon the margin. The 
new Isaiah text bears welcome witness to 
the variational character of both the Ke- 
thib and the Qere readings and to their 
antiquity.'*> Thus in the Massoretic text 
of Isa. 42, two Kethib-Qere variations oc- 
cur. In verse 20 the Kethib is r@zthd, the 
Qere r@dth; in verse 24 the Kethib is 
lim*Sdseh,'* the Qere lim*sisdh. The Jeru- 
salem manuscript has in its text the 
Kethib reading in verse 20, spelled SMX", 
and the Qere reading Mc720725 in verse 
24. 

Ill 


The style of the “‘Songs of Thanksgiv- 
ing”’ is not easily described. It is true that 
it does not resemble that of the medieval 
paitanim, nor is it identical with that of 
the early Jewish prayers." The closest 
analogy is with some of the biblical 
Thanksgiving psalms, whether in Psalms, 


2 Tbid., pp. 29-66. 

“The view is maintained there, pp. 45 ff., that 
this collation of manuscripts, which produced the 
bulk of the Kethib-Qere readings, took place in the 
first century c.e., probably before the destruction of 
the Temple in 70 c.s. The fact that the Rabbinic 
schools of Akiba and Ishmael of the early second cen- 
tury c.g. subject the text to detailed scrutiny and fre- 
quently differ considerably in their interpretations, 
but do not raise the question ef the reading of the 
text, is evidence that in their day the official text was 
already established. To the other considerations there 
advanced, we hope to add new evidence in the near 
future. 

14 On the Po ‘el form of the Kethib here, cf. op. cit., 
pp. 135 and 187, n. 322a. 

6 Cf. H. L. Ginsberg, in BASOR, No. 112 (1948), 
p. 22. 
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Daniel, Nehemiah, or Chronicles. But 
there is a significant difference. 
Thus in Tablet XII (Sukenik, p. 30), we 


read : 
NID) 


Sukenik correctly notes that the author 
utilized the passage in Isa. 59:5 v*haz- 
zireh tibbaka -epheh but that he uses 
epheh not in the meaning of “viper” as 
there, but as equivalent to S58, which 
occurs, perhaps as an error for TEX, in 


the meaning of ‘‘nothingness’” in Isa. 
41:24; hence the phrase *eph‘eh vdasdv. 
This rhetorical procedure foreshadows the 
conceits of the medieval Hebrew poets, 
who indulged in the combination of vari- 


ous biblical passages to produce new and 
sometimes startling effects." 

Only further investigation will deter- 
mine the significance of this usage for the 
history of post-biblical Hebrew poetry 
and for the date and provenance of these 


JEWISH THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
New York 


‘The very passage from Tablet XIII discussed 
above may exhibit another example of this practice, 
in the juxtaposition of miipdadt and na‘alémim. In 
Eccles. 12:12 both substantives are used, the latter of 
course in its usual meaning yabhi? 6* pat 
‘al kol ne“lam 


1’ This paper was completed in March 1949 and 
accepted for publication in April 1949. Previous pub- 
lication commitments by the Editor delayed its pub- 
lication. 
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VISION OF UNITY: A REVIEW ARTICLE 


H. FRANKFORT 


HE value of Miss Levy’s work lies in a com- 

bination of great learning with intuitive 
insight. Its title'—The Gate of Horn—can be 
understood in more ways than one, but, as an 
evocation of the final passage of the sixth book 
of the Aeneid, it orientates the reader. For 
there Virgil describes the two Gates of Sleep: 
one is of shining ivory, and through it false 
dreams are sent to the world above; the other 
is of horn, and it allows passage to true shades. 
The title, then, characterizes the work as a 
vision, for the reality of shades is not suscep- 
tible to proof. Yet they are claimed to be 
“true,” and we ignore them at our cost. For 
if the historian is a willing victim to contin- 
gency, resigned to the defects of his sources, 
his image of the past suffers from his self- 
imposed limitations. To see that image com- 
pleted by intuitive perception is a challenge 
and an enrichment: it compels one to ask 
whether one has gone to the limits of permis- 
sible interpretation; it may reveal that one’s 
understanding is deepened when these are 
passed. 

Miss Levy presents us with “a study of the 
religious conceptions of the Stone Age, and 
their influence upon European thought.” But 
her work was “not undertaken to prove a the- 
ory, but developed under the stimulus of con- 
tinual surprise’ (p. xii). Hence the procedure 
is descriptive and follows chronological se- 
quence. First the remains of the Old Stone Age 
are discussed and correlated with “the re- 
ligious ideas common to modern hunting 
peoples.” In this part (Part I), which is most 
illuminating, the “cavern” is made the focal 
point. And its significance in the Neolithic and 
Chaleolithie periods is indicated by the sub- 
title of Part II: “The Cave as Temple and 
Tomb.” Part III is entitled “Ziggurat and 
Pyramid” and consists of three sections: ‘‘Cul- 
mination” (Egypt and Sumer), “Perversion” 


' Gertrude Rachel Levy, The Gate of Horn. Lon- 
don: Faber & Faber Ltd., 1948. Pp. xxi +349 +32 pls. 
+123 figs. 2 guineas. 


(Central America), and “Revolution”’ (Pales- 
tine). Part IV is called “Survival’’ and deals 
with “The City States of the Aegean Bronze 
Age.” Part V is “Resurrection in Greece’’ and 
deals with the Greek mystery cults and with 
the intellectual development of philosophy and 
the drama. 

But if the general arrangement of the book 
reflects the historical sequence, the articula- 
tion of the material, the emphasis, and espe- 
cially the allusions—backward and forward— 
which impart to the narrative an exceptionally 
close texture, carry the argument unflaggingly 
through the wealth of descriptive detail. 

The argument of the book agrees with the 
underlying assumption of all history, to wit: 
that the development of human culture is a 
continuous process. But Miss Levy undertakes 
to demonstrate this continuity in the field of 
religious imagination. At the end of her bril- 
liant discussion of the Old Stone Age she re- 
marks that its “declining peoples” are lost 
from view, “having bequeathed to all human- 
ity a foundation of ideas upon which the mind 
could raise its structures” (p. 70). Her stand- 
point implies the monogenesis of culture, and 
thus she can say of the native civilizations of 
the New World that “the conditions of their 
development, separated in the early Neolithic 
phase from an Asiatic past, caused them to re- 
ject certain aspects of their Palaeolithic herit- 
age which remained vital and enduring in the 
East” (p. 178). Her view certainly explains a 
number of facts which we are likely to pass 
over in silence: that figurines of naked, often 
pregnant, women are found in the Old Stone 
Age, as well as in the New, throughout Europe 
and western Asia; that figures with animal 
masks appear in the Old Stone Age, in Chal- 
colithie Egypt (Small Hierakonpolis palette) 
and in Bronze Age Mesopotamia (inlays on & 
harp from Ur; orthostats at Tell Halaf); that 
megalithic structures—in their richest devel- 
opment (at Malta) forming artificial caverns— 
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are found all along the Atlantic and Baltic 
coasts, as well as in Palestine and India and 
Melanesia; and that the ritual erection of 
monoliths and dolmens in the latter region (at 
Malekula) at the present day elucidates the 
significance of ancient megaliths as strikingly 
as the ceremonies of the Australian black fel- 
low explain the art of the French and Spanish 
eaves and rock shelters. There is, then, an 
excellent prima facie case for Miss Levy’s con- 
tention that she traces “the survival of a body 
of related ceremonial customs, which seem, 
however greatly their significance may have 
deepened and widened in the early civilisations 
upon which our own is founded, to have their 
sources at the very beginnings of discernible 
human institutions. There they appear, not as 
haphazard or isolated phenomena, but already 
organised into a coherent discipline, which may 
even merit the name of religion”’ (p. xii). 

The author is well aware of the lacunae in 
our evidence; she disclaims the possibility of 
offering “certain proof of development from a 
common source.”’ But “the weight of the whole 
body of evidence accumulated here is offered as 
an expression of a living unity of belief and 
practice, which underlies the religious, artistic 
and social development of the ancient world be- 
fore the revolutions of the Iron Age”’ (p. xii). 

The worst gap in the evidence lies between 
the Old and the New Stone Age. Braidwood 
has argued, in several papers and lectures, that 
we do not know as yet the earliest stage of the 
“village cultures.” On the one hand, a great 
deal is known about the life of the hunters and 
food-gatherers of the Old and Middle Stone 
Age; on the other hand, early Neolithic settle- 
ments throughout the Old World confront us 
with the achievements of agriculture, domesti- 
cation, pottery-making, and weaving. But 
Miss Levy’s theme allows her to pass over in 
silence the problem of the origin of these arts, 
as long as she can make the continuity in 
religious thought and usage plausible. She sees 
a continuous development of conceptions which 
survived because they held the seeds of all reli- 
gion, which were to ripen through revolutionary 
changes in civilization [p. 87]. 


The religious thought of the great civiliza- 
tions of the Near East was, in its turn, 
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the culmination of the Stone Age religion of reci- 
procity, in which, by ritual attunement to the 
rhythm of seasonal change, man shared with 
divinity the responsibility for its maintenance, so 
that the ceremonies first introduced to guide the 
birth and death of the hunter’s quarry, were re- 
placed in natural succession by those considered 
necessary to assist the New Year to be born, the 
very sun to rise, the harvest to be cut down [p. 87]. 


At this point of Miss Levy’s story, where 
the reader of this Journal will be most deeply 
interested, some of the evidence appears, un- 
fortunately, to be forced. It is undeniable that 
our view on Egypt and Babylonia gains in 
depth in the impressive perspective in which it 
is made to appear. But the handling of the ma- 
terial is not so satisfactory and so reliable as 
elsewhere. This is in part the result of its pe- 
culiar and problematic nature. But even so the 
connection between early Iranian (p. 93) and 
predynastic Egyptian (p. 109) painted pot- 
tery, on the one hand, and “‘Capsian geometric 
conventions,” on the other, seems contradic- 
tory. The nature of kingship in Egypt (p. 175) 
and in Babylonia (p. 171), respectively, is not 
entirely understood. If it is illuminating to see 
the “bent-axis approach” to the top of the 
earliest ziggurats and the spiraliform ascent to 
those of the first millennium s.c. as forms of 
the “labyrinthine” or “conditional” entry of 
the megalithic monuments and the earlier 
caves, it is (in this reviewer's opinion) hardly 
probable that the passages into the pyramids 
of Egypt can be interpreted in that way (p. 
174). Or, if we admit, as we must, that the 
crowns of the rulers embody supernatural 
powers, it must be remembered that the divine 
crown is not shown on the head of any Meso- 
potamian ruler except Naramsin and that the 
filial relation between Pharaoh and his crown 
is more easily explained as a particular instance 
of Pharaoh’s relation to any goddess than by 
means of an identification of crown and cavern 
(p. 176). 

But some inaccuracies are bound to occur in 
a work of so wide a scope; they do not, in the 
book under review, affect the validity of the 
main argument which, as we have said al- 
ready, does not pretend to present binding 
proofs. It is, for instance, of interest that the 
significance of cattle images in the religions of 
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Egypt and Mesopotamia can be viewed as a 
Palaeolithic heritage (pp. 101 ff.). Such a dis- 
tant common origin would also explain the 
curious fact that the attribute of the goddess 
of birth in both countries is the bicornate 
uterus of a heifer. It is equally interesting that 
Miss Levy finds in the totemism of the Old 
Stone Age the ancestor of Egyptian animal 
worship. The present reviewer has explained 
zodlatry in Egypt without reference to an 
anthropological concept which has been much 
abused and has been employed, especially by 
Moret, with a connotation “unknown to 
ethnographers” (Arnold van Gennep, L’ Etat 
actuel du probléme totémique [Paris, 1920], pp. 
179-202). But the work under review suggests 
that such a rejection is too radical; perhaps a 
more ancient and more universal religious atti- 
tude did underlie Egyptian animal worship, 
and it was on it that the meaning we assigned 
could have been grafted. When we read that 
totemism implies that 


a certain beast or other object of nature was be- 
lieved to embody at the same time the abiding 
ancestral spirit perpetually incarnated within a 
particular group or clan; the willing sacrifice by 
which that group maintained its life... ; the 
living force present in even greater potency with- 
in its manufactured image or symbol; and finally 
the soul latent in every member of the group, 
made effectual on initiation, which was the ex- 
perience of individual unity with all of these 
[pp. 34-35]... 


and when we read, further, the profound obser- 
vations that this totem, as a manifold entity, 


is an abstraction, contact with which affects the 
individuals of the species. That is why art is nec- 
essary to such a religion, and why approach of 
the forms and symbols is so strictly guarded, 
since they are nearer to reality than the sepa- 
rated lives [p. 39]... 


then we must ask whether the spiritual life of 
the Egyptians expressed in their art and re- 
ligion did not show a greater affinity to that of 
Palaeolithic man than we usually admit. The 
question is stimulating, even though it calls up 
at once such profound differences as the sub- 
sidiary, passive, role played by the mother- 
goddess in Egypt where, in contrast with 
Western Asia and Greece, all the creator-gods 
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are male. When Miss Levy states that “the 
history of Asia is full of revolts against the 
Stone Age conception of unity, attained 
through embodiment in ritual, as an end in 
itself” (p. 196), the question arises whether 
Egypt, too, had moved away from this ideal in 
creating the royal mediator. 

The revolution to which the author refers is 
specifically discussed in connection with the 
Hebrews, appearing when “a point is reached, 
in the mutual development of God’s image and 
the human soul, when . . . as a result of [the] 
separation of the divine idea from its natural 
and animal affinities, the means of contact 
gradually becomes ethical” (p. 196). We can- 
not discuss this chapter in detail, nor the treat- 
ment of the Cretans, who “developed a re- 
ligion unusually detached from formal bonds, 
but emotionally binding in its constant en- 
deavour to establish communion with the 
elemental powers” (p. 214). The reviewer will 
merely add as a rider that he does not accept 
the Thisbe rings and the ‘Ring of Nestor’’ as 
genuine documents. 

We must likewise refrain from discussing 
the final chapters in which the greatest 
achievements of Hellas, treated with boldness 
and penetration, are shown to comprise, in 
another sense than Rohde saw, dark elements 
of greatest antiquity. 

We have defined the value of Miss Levy’s 
work at the outset of this article. We might 
now describe it, in different words, as a total 
absence of the antiquarian attitude of mind. 
Throughout she treats religious thought as an 
actuality of which we cannot merely know the 
external manifestations but which we can un- 
derstand in an imaginative experience. Hence 
she can end her description of the Near East- 
ern “religion inaugurated in the bucolic hut, in 
which the rites of fertility and of sacrifice were 
united” (p. 106) by saying that “‘its life-giving 
function was never forgotten through the rise 
and decay of the civilisations which it helped 
to found, was apparent when the present re- 
ligious cycle was inaugurated for the West in 
the Cave-Byre of Bethlehem between the 
gentle beasts.” 
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NIN.DINGIR(.RA) = ugbabtum (non: *ukkurtum) 


JEAN NOUGAYROL 


A COMPARAISON des textes divinatoires 
L «anciens» avec leurs paralléles «récents» 
ne nous renseigne pas seulement sur la lecture 
des idéogrammes «techniques», elle nous per- 
met aussi, cd et 1A, de fixer ou de rectifier-celle 
d'un idéogramme courant. En voici un exem- 
ple. 

La tablette hépatoscopique—préhammura- 
bienne—du Louvre: AO 9966 (encore inédite) 
porte & ses 11.40 ss.: 

pIS (naplastum) i-na qd-ab-li-a-ti-ia ip-ti-iir 

uG (ou: Az)-ba-ab-tum u-ta-ah-ha i-na ka-ak-ki 

hi-im-sa-at na-ak-ri-i-ka ta-ka-al (Si) (le «re- 
gard») en ses parties centrales se fend: une 
u....'—quant aux armes: tu «consommeras 
la part» de ton ennemi. 

Cp. thid. 47 ss.: 

DIS na-ap-la-ds-tum a-na 4 pu-ut-tii-ra-at i-na 

bi-it ilim a-sd-ak-ku-um in-na-ka-al e-nu-um 

uS-ta-ah-ha, ete. ... 

(Si) le «regard» en 4 est fendu: dans le temple, 

une part consacrée sera (indiment) consom- 

mée—une grande-prétresse® ...', ete. . . 


D’autre part, Goetze, YBT, X, No. 17, 47, 
donne: 

piS naplastum (1G1.BAR) ki-ma pa-ap-pi-im 

ula] (ou: a[z])-ba-ab-tam ilum i-ri-is 

(Si) le «regard» est comme un signe PAP (= 

comme un xX)? c’est qu'un dieu demande une v. 


!Comptant revenir bient6t, avec de plus amples 
détails, sur ce mot difficile, je me contenterai de pro- 
poser ici le sens général de «aura commerce avec un 
homme» (syn. néku), «concevra», plutét que 
celui de «se souillera» (Boissier, Seconde Note... 
(1914), 17, 1. 16). Peut-@tre est-ce lA simplement une 
forme I1Il:—on trouve ailleurs la forme IIl:—du verbe 
aha récemment mis en lumiére par Von Soden, Orien- 
talia, n.s., 16, 437 ss., avec la signification dérivée de 
«8'appariera, s'accouplera »? 

: Telle est bien ici, comme dans d'autres passages, 
«hépatoscopiques» ou non, la signification de énu (idg. 
en). Cf. Landsberger, OLZ, 34, 129, et Béhl, Sym- 
bolae ... Koschaker, 153 ss. Si on souscrit provisoire- 
ment & la note précédente, on en conclura que: la 
défloration ou la fécondité de l'ugbabtu n'était pas 
tenue pour moins favorable et bénéfique que la pureté 
ou la stérilité de l'énu. De la: l'opposition constante 
des présages, anciens et modernes, A ce sujet. 


*Cf. provisoirement: RA 40, 79. 
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Or, on retrouve dans des documents «hé- 
patoscopiques» plus tardifs des présages ap- 
paremment semblables: 

(A) NIN.DINGIR uS-tah-ha' (co-présage favor- 
able) (KAR 153, 14 et v. 21); ep. énu™ 
ué-tah-ha' (nombreux co-présages défavor- 
ables) (K3846, 8 s.; K 6777, 1; K 59... 

(B) NIN.DINGIR.RA ilum ere’ (uRU,)* (TCL, 
VI, No. 4, 35 et duplic.)’ Cp. énan ... 
ered (ibid., 21; 34.) 


Il résulte de ces paralléles que uG (ou: az)- 
ba-ab-ium est une lecture probable de Nin. 
pinair. Mais la série LC = amilu® porte juste- 
ment au début de sa quatriéme tablette, d’une 
part: 

K 10194 + K 4328, 2 s.: 

NIN.DINGIR.RA = en-lu 
NIN.DINGIR.RA = Uug-PAP-tu, 


d’autre part: 
VAT 9558, I, 6ss.: 
[NIN].DINGIR = MIN(=en-lu) 
[NIN].DINGIR = gu-PAP-tu 
N[IN.DIN]GIR.NIN.IB = en-ti UNinurta 
N[IN.DIN|GIR.NIN.IB = gu-PAP-li MIN, 


dont on avait cru pouvoir tirer, depuis long- 
temps:’ NIN.DINGIR.RA = *ukkurtu = *gukur- 
tu. 

En réalité, les rapprochements proposés ci- 
dessus démontrent, de fagon & peu prés in- 
dubitable, que le premier signe des textes 
hépatoscopiques «anciens» est A lire: ug, et le 
second des textes lexicographiques: bab, d’oi: 
ugbabtu(m).* Du flottement ugbabtu: gubabtu,* 

«C'est & dire: Boissier, Choiz, I, 63 s.; Bezold, 
Cat.; DA 225 8s. 

‘Cf. RA 40, 748.; BOhI, Lc., 151 ss. 


* Pour la bibliographie des textes cités, cf. Lands- 
berger, Z A 41, 184 ss. et Meissner, MAOG 13, 2, 38 ss. 

’ Cf. par exemple: Landsberger, Z A 30, 72. 

* Avec cette nouvelle lecture disparait naturelle- 
ment l'étymologie proposée par Landsberger, ic. 
Quant au terme (w)ugqqurtum des textes cappadociens, 
il faut sans doute y revoir un simple nom de personne 
(malgré Eisser-Lewy, M V AG, 33, 13a; 113; et 35, 172). 

* Cette variante rend le g de ug trés probable 
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on peut inférer une forme primitive: *ugubab- 
tum: *ugubabum, empruntée au sumérien 
ugu.bab «mére premiére, primordiale»— 
ce que en dirait long sur la position symbolique 
de cette prétresse.'® 

Sur sa position réelle, plusieurs documents 
récemment publiés apportent quelque lumiére. 
Goetze, YBT, X, N® 38, v. 8 ss. donne en 
effet: 


[S}um-ma ubdn haSim qablitum ka-a-a-an [-tum] 
ka-a-a-an-tum|-ma] [8]a-ni-tum wa-ar-ka-ai ka- 
|-a-a-an-tim] 1-zil-iz-ma] pa-nu-’a ka-a-an-ta- 
am i|-tii-lu] e-en-tu-um i-ma-at [...) ug-ba-ab- 
tu-um i-na-|...) Sum-ma ubdn haSim qablitum 
3a-ni-tum 
wa-ar-ka-at |ka-a-a-an-tim] i-zi-iz-ma pa-nu-sa 
{...] e-en-tum i-ma-at |...) ug-ba-ab-tum 
u-ul i[-na- ?? ...] 

Si, le Doigt médian" normal du poumon étant 
normal, un autre, derriére le (Doigt) normal est 
présent, dont la face regarde le (Doigt) nor- 
mal: une éntum mourra ... une ugbabtum ... ra. 
Si ete. ..., dont la face regarde ... : une éntum 
mourra ... une ugbabtum ne ... ra pas. 


Ce passage, malheureusement mutilé, dis- 


tingue nettement—sans doute méme opposait- 
il dans une certaine mesure'*—les deux ordres, 
plus ou moins confondus ensuite'* sous un 
idéogramme commun. 


1° Cette étymologie corroborerait aussi la remarque 
ci-dessus (n. 2). 


1 C'est & dire: la lobe azygos (RA 40, 93). 


Les lettres de Mari ARM, ILI, N°42 et 84" 
dont nous devons la copie 4 Kupper, nous ren- 
seignent sur la place de choix que tenait ls 
salugbabtum & Terqa. II s’agit lA de fixer une 
résidence 4 une nouvelle ugabbtum donnée 4 
Dagan par le roi de Mari. Les oracles de Tergs 
avaient accepté celle de l’ancienne ugbabtum, 
mais des difficultés se présentent, qui sont sov- 
mises au jugement du roi. Nous en déduirons 
que si on dérangeait les dieux et le monarque 
pour un détail domestique de ce genre, cette 
prétresse devait étre une personne de haut 
rang. Peut-étre l’identifierons-nous un jour 
dans l’entourage immédiat de Zimri-Lim”™ 


Ecove Pratiqve pes Havures Erupes 
Paris 


" Dans le document apparenté AO 7030 (RA 4 
90 ss.), 1ss., la réduplication du lobe azyyos symbolise 
toujours une opposition (roi-peuple; roi-empereur 
ville-campagne). 


') Il ne parait pas impossible, en effet, que certains 
textes récents aient encore distingué ugbabtu (iy 
pinarr), d'une part, et énftu (NIN. DINGIR.RA) OU 
(en), de l'autre. 


'* Monsieur Kupper a | obligeance de me signaler 
qu'une ugbabtum est mentionnée aussi dans AR M III 
N° 8. Cette *“*rur ug-ba-ab-tim est-elle & rapprocher 
des TUR de Clay, YBT, I, 67 


‘8 Sur les princesses devenue nin.piNnerr, cf. Bohl, 
l.c., 150 ss., of on trouvera, citée et utilis6e de main de 
maitre, toute la bibliographie qu'il n'est donc pas 
nécessaire de reprendre ici. 
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Y ATTENTION was recently drawn to the 
zoological implications of the theme of an 
archeological paper on lions.' This paper, en- 
titled ““The Shoulder Ornament of Near East- 
ern Lions,’’ by Helene J. Kantor, was pub- 
lished in Journal of Near Eastern Studies, V1, 
(1947), 250-74. I have read it with great inter- 
est and with admiration for all the research 
that has gone to its making. The numerous il- 
lustrations brought together from many 
sources form a valuable array of portrayals of 
lions by early artists. 

The author quotes examples from succes- 
sive periods in Egypt giving examples where 
lions are shown with what she refers to as 
“rosettes’’ on the shoulders. The differences in 
the methods of depicting these are stressed, 
but is it not common among artists of different 
periods to portray the same object in various 
ways—naturalistic or more or less convention- 
alized? One form is referred to as a “hair star’; 
this surely might have suggested that it was a 
natural phenomenon, and how easy it would 
have been to verify this! This was the course 
taken by A. J. Arkell, who, on reading the 
article, went immediately to look at the lions 
in the Khartoum Zodélogical Gardens, and 
found that there was a distinct hair whorl on 
the shoulder of two cubs. This led him to 
query the validity of the cult of the “shoulder 
ornament”’ in a note in the same Journal, 
January, 1948. 

The basic question to be considered is: 
What is this shoulder ornament? Is it an ex- 
ternal artificial ornament, or is it a natural 
phenomenon? The answer is clear and simple: 
The “shoulder ornament”’ represents a natural 
hair whorl found in young lions, and therefore 
the cult of the leonine shoulder ornament so 
elaborately worked out is without foundation, 
based on a mistaken interpretation of a natural 
phenomenon. 


'See also Antiquity, XXI (1947), 23-41, Figs. 3 
and 5. 


DOROTHEA M. A. BATE 


THE “SHOULDER ORNAMENT” OF NEAR EASTERN LIONS 


This drastic pronouncement will naturally 
need to be supported by proof, and the accom- 
panying photograph (PI. II) should be almost 
sufficient in itself. This shows a young male 
lion, “Finn,’’ at the age of one year and seven 
months, taken in November, 1948, in the gar- 
dens of the Royal Zoélogical Society of Ireland 
in Dublin through the kind offices of Cedric L. 
Flood, superintendent, who writes of these 
hair whorls: ‘‘We find that these are only found 
here on male lions, first showing when the 
male cubs are about two months of age; the 
whorls continue to show until the mane cov- 
ers them at the age of about 3-3} years.’’ In a 
later letter he writes further: ‘I notice now one 
of our lionesses has a very very small whorl, 
very high up on her shoulder.”’ At the time of 
writing (March, 1949) there are three young 
lions aged nine months in the gardens of the 
Zodlogical Society of London, and each of 
these shows a distinct shoulder hair whorl. 

The two facts brought out in the above— 
that the hair whorls are noticeable only in 
young lions and that they are absent or incon- 
spicuous in lionesses—are each borne out by 
the subjects of the illustrations in Miss Kan- 
tor’s paper. These show in a number of in- 
stances that the lions are young as in her 
Plate VIII, where two of the animals still re- 
tain the youthful spotted coat, traces of which 
can be seen in our lion pictured here (PI. IT). 
Others wearing what is possibly some kind of 
harness (Figs. 1A, 2A, and 3A) must have been 
captive and perhaps semidomesticated, and 
doubtless young, and therefore more easily 
observed and drawn by the artist. The differ- 
ences in the drawings of the hair whorls are no 
more varied than are those of the lions’ manes; 
and it is important to note that in the por- 
trayals of lions shown in Miss Kantor’s paper 
the lions’ manes are just as varied, equally 
stylized, and occasionally just as unlike the 
natural object as in the case of the shoulder 
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hair whorls. And, yet, no cultural significance 
is attached to the varied types of manes. Why? 
Because everyone knows that lions have 
manes, while comparatively few people know 
that young lions have shoulder hair whorls. 
That early artists were often acutely ob- 
servant is stressed by the picture (Fig. 3, D) 
of a young lion and lioness at play together; the 
former shows both a mane and a shoulder hair 
whorl, neither of which is seen on the lioness. 
A suggestion is made that the shoulder orna- 
ments were attached to the lions, but no satis- 
factory explanation is given as to how this 
might have been done. I have carefully ex- 
amined each of the figures, but in none is a 
sign of “attachment’’ shown. It would be a 
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difficult task to “attach’’ an ornament to the 
shoulder of a half-grown lion. 

The author further writes (pp. 252-53): 
“Jean Sainte Fare Garnot has suggested that 
the motive delineates hair tufts present on the 
shoulders of lions, but there are objections to 
this hypothesis’ —though what these objec- 
tions are is not mentioned. The author makes 
no mention of having made any study of live 
lions, which would seem to be a necessary pre- 
liminary step when undertaking research on 
such a subject. 

This note is a protest against exclusively 
museum research on a subject dealing with 
living creatures. 

British Museum (Natura History) 


OMETIMES the study of a small detail leads 
to far-reaching conclusions, as Miss Helene 
Kantor has so ably shown in her discussion of 
“The Shoulder Ornament of Near Eastern 
Lions.’ She cites innumerable examples and 
illustrates her citations by many well-chosen 
photographs and line drawings. The conclu- 
sion she reaches is that the hair star or whirl on 
the shoulder or forehead of lions or bulls was 
found first in Egyptian art in the twenty-third 
century B.c. and that it passed thence to Asia, 
where the earliest example can be seen on a 
gold bowl from Ras Shamra attributed to the 
earlier half of the fourteenth century B.c. It 
was a fairly common motive in Assyrian art, 
from which the Luristan metalworkers, the 
Scythians and Achaemenids borrowed it and 
handed it on to the Sasanians and Persians 
and, eventually, to the art repertory of Central 
Asia. 

To hear that what might have been thought 
to be a perfectly natural motive should have 
appeared relatively late in Near Eastern art 
was so surprising that it seemed worth while 
to make a further investigation of the matter. 
A search of a couple of hours in the few books 
available during the summer holidays pro- 
duced three instances, all much earlier than the 


1J NES, VI (1947), 250-74. 


AN ADDITIONAL NOTE ON THE HAIR WHIRL 


E. DOUGLAS VAN BUREN 


date assigned to the gold bowl; and it seems 
almost certain that a more prolonged and 
widely extended search would bring to light 
other and probably even better examples. 

In the Iraq Museum at Baghdad IM 9013- 
15 is a relief modeled in clay in such high relief 
that the figures are almost in the round. It is 
now very fragmentary, but it must have repre- 
sented two quadrupeds in antithetical pos- 
tures turned toward the middle of the field, but 
with their heads in frontal aspect. The well- 
modeled, vividly colored figures give an im- 
pression of graceful vitality. The exact date of 
the relief is not known, but it is believed to be 
prior to and cannot be later than the Early 
Dynastic period. I am glad to take this oppor- 
tunity to make a retraction. When I published 
this fragmentary relief nearly ten years ago, I 
thought that the animals represented were a 
pair of onagers.? Further study has convinced 
me that the hind legs and tails of the animals 
are not equine but are those of bulls. At the 
very top of the forehead of the only head pre- 
served a carefully rendered hair star is con- 
spicuous (Fig. 1). The second instance is the 
hair star which can be discerned on the shoul- 
ders of the lions which lie beneath the feet of 
2**The Fauna of Ancient Mesopotamia as Repre- 


sented in Art,"’ Analecta Orientalia, XVIII (1939), 
p. 28, Fig. 32. 
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the winged goddess figured in the Burney re- 
lief? Third, the paintings discovered in the 
palace at Mari depict a man leading forward a 
sacrificial bull on whose brow is a clearly drawn 
hair rosette.* 

These three illustrations have a certain im- 
portance because they are all anterior in date 
to the fourteenth century, and all of them, 
especially the first, appear to refute the theory 
that the motive was introduced into the Near 
East from Egypt. The archaic clay relief game 
to light in Mesopotamia and is far more an- 
cient than the first Egyptian specimen which 
Miss Kantor’s industrious researches have en- 
abled her to discover. 

Miss Kantor mentions several theories as to 
the meaning or symbolic value of the motive, 
including those which interpret the hair star 
as the “whirling rosette sun symbol.”’ Miss 
Kantor prudently observes that in Egypt 
there is “no evidence to indicate that the 
rosette had any symbolic meaning.” This opin- 
ion seems confirmed by the diverse forms as- 
sumed by the motive in Egypt, for they vary 
between a true rosette, a whirl, a bisected 
circle, a dot within concentric circles, and a 
plain dot. The essential mark of a symbol is 
that its form is unalterable, eternally the same 
and therefore immediately recognizable. It 
might be thought that the hair whirls on the 
lions of the Burney relief and on the forehead 
of the painted bull from Mari lend support to 
the supposition advanced by some archeolo- 
gists that the motive was a token of possession 
marking the animals as the property of Ishtar. 
In that case, however, the hair whirl was a stel- 
lar symbol and cannot be identified as a “sun 
rosette.” There is, moreover, no proof that the 
archaic clay relief had any connection with 


Ishtar. The illustrations of Near Eastern ex- 
amples given by Miss Kantor seem to show 
that, with the exception of one lion from Arslan 
Tash, the hair whirl was scarcely convention- 
alized in Assyrian and later art but was usually 
drawn quite naturalistically. Naturalists, in- 
deed, inform us that in nature only young, 
strong lions, and presumably bulls, display 
this physical peculiarity. It seems possible 
that in the three instances here added to Miss 


Fic. 1 


Kantor’s list the hair whirl was rendered as a 
natural feature slightly accentuated to make 
clear the fact that these animals were espe- 
cially strong, virile, and in perfect condition 
and, consequently, the more meet to be dedi- 
cated to the service of the gods. 

Miss Kantor’s article will surely cause many 
readers to reflect upon a subject which they 
might not otherwise have considered; it is for 
that reason that I venture to offer this slight 
additional material to her very instructive 
study. 


A FURTHER COMMENT ON THE SHOULDER ORNAMENT 


HELENE J. 


HE interesting note by E. Douglas van 
Buren on the hair whirl brings into promi- 
nence the question of the relationship between 
the torsional motives represented on the 
shoulders of lions and the foreheads of bulls.' 


* Illustrated London News, No. 5069 (June 10, 
1936), p. 1074; Opitz, AsO, XI (1936-37), 350-7, 
Fig. 1. 


KANTOR 


In speculating upon a possible connection of 
the leonine and bovine markings occurring in 
Egypt, I have suggested that the completely 
naturalistic whorls on bulls may have influ- 


‘ Parrot, Syria, XVIII (1937), 330-31, Fig. 5, PI 
XXXVII, 2; also, less clearly, the second bull, Pi 
XXXVIII, 1. 


1 See above, pp. 54—55. 
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enced the manner in which Eighteenth Dynas- 
ty artists rendered the markings on lions’ shoul- 
ders, which up to that time had had a remark- 
ably unnaturalistic form. The bovine “hair 
star” seems to have been independently intro- 
duced into art in several countries, as indicated 
by various examples which do not all form a 
single line of development.* Despite marked 
similarity of form in some cases, proof that the 
bovine and leonine markings are actually the 
same motive is, in my opinion, still absent. 
Therefore, I would hesitate to accept the Early 
Dynastic or Maeri renderings of bull markings 
as pertinent for the history of the leonine 
shoulder motive. 

It is possible to question whether the two 
tufts of hair springing from a small round spot 
attached to the lower part of the shoulder 
blades of the Burney relief lions belong with 
the shoulder markings under discussion, which 
have a markedly different form. In fact, the 
Burney markings seem to be equivalent to 
the naturalistic tufts of hair projecting in 
the same position on Late Assyrian lion re- 
liefs.‘ If the Burney lions are discounted, the 

? The data given by Professor A. J. Arkell and Miss 
D. M. A. Bate make further doubts as to the natural- 
istic origin of the leonine shoulder ornament practi- 
cally impossible. However, this simple explanation 
immediately poses a serious problem. Why does the 
motive appear in completely unnaturalistic forms for 
many centuries? Probably we must have new evidence 
before this point can be elucidated. Careful rendering 
of natural details is typical for Egyptian art and, 
therefore, it is unusual to find the hair whorl! of Neit's 
lions (J NES, VI, 268, Fig. 1, A) not merely stylized, 
but rendered as a rosette, a well-defined ornament 
known from various contexts in the Old Kingdom. It 
seems impossible to prove or disprove Professor 
Arkell's suggestion that the whorl of hair was actually 
shown as such when lions were drawn from nature but 
that these works were then copied by later artists who 
did not understand the motive and so produced the 
unnaturalistic early examples; the appearance of the 
torsional form in the New Kingdom would be caused 


by a renewed copying from nature (J NES, VII {1948}, 
52). 


* JNES, VI (1947), 254, n. 28. 


‘H.R. Hall, Babylonian and Assyrian Sculpture in 
the British Museum, Pl. LI, bottom; H. Schiifer and 
W. Andrae, Die Kunst des Alten Orients (3d ed., 1942), 
Figs. 566, top ( = J NES, VI [1947], 272, B), 567, 572, 
573. 


Egyptian leonine shoulder markings of un- 
naturalistic form are left as the earliest ex- 
amples of the motive at present known. In ad- 
dition, since the early Mesopotamian torsional 
patterns occur on the foreheads of bulls, it stil] 
seems justifiable to propose that the torsional 
design on the shoulders of lions was introduced 
into western Asia by means of small decorated 
objects of the late Eighteenth Dynasty. The 
various occurrences in art of the leonine “hair 
star’’ still appear to reflect the migrations in 
Western Asia of a theme that originated in 
Egypt. Thus, the motive is an indicator of cul- 
tural exchange, and therein lies its main claim 
to importance and to our interest. 

I would like to take this opportunity to cite 
a few additional occurrences of the leonine 
“hair star.” The early example carved on 
Hatshepsut’s Deir el Bahri lion is paralleled by 
another painted on the lion with crocodile’s 
tail in the astronomical ceiling of Senmut’s 
secret tomb.’ A Twenty-first Dynasty gold 
pendant in the form of two addorsed lion pro- 
tomes is probably related to similar motives in 
vignettes of the Book of the Dead.* The tor- 
sional crosses on the hindquarters and cheeks 
of lions decorating a pre-Achaemenid gold 
bowl from Kalar-dasht in Mazanderan may be 
atypical members of the series.’ Finally, there 
are two additional examples, which Dr. Henri 
Seyrig has very kindly brought to my atten- 
tion, to be added to the end of the series. They 
occur on @ Gandharan lion from Sanghao® and 
on another from Khanchipuram in India, pos- 
sibly of the eighth century 4.p.° 

ORIENTAL INSTITUTE 

University oF 


5 Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
XXIII (February, 1928, Part II), 43, Fig. 43, top 


* Ibid., XXI (March, 1926, Part II), 23, Fig. 24 


7 Illustrated London News, August 21, 1948, p. 215, 
middle left (‘“XIth century s.c.""); Artibus Asiae, Xl 
(1948), 16, Fig. 3. 


A. Foucher, L’ Art gréco-bouddhique du Gandhara, 
I, 216, Fig. 92, a. 

* Joureau-Dubreuil, Archéologie du sud de U'Inde, 
Vol. I, Pl. XXVI (not available to me). 
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Louis Ginzberg Jubilee Volume: On the Occasion 
of His Seventieth Birthday. New York: 
American Academy for Jewish Research, 
1946. In two sections: English section 
(1945), pp. ix+446; Hebrew section (1946), 
pp. ix+446. 

This jubilee volume, really two volumes, 
has been prepared with a care and scholarship 
which makes it a fitting tribute to Dr. Louis 
Ginzberg, professor of Talmud and Rabbinics 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary of Ameri- 
ca. The reviewer, who attended the jubilee 
celebration held in Dr. Ginzberg’s honor, re- 
calls the simple modesty of this great scholar as 
tribute was being paid to him. Solomon Gold- 
man aptly deseribes him in an introductory 
article in the English section as “‘the master 
and not the slave of learned tomes’’ and as 
“the scholar with the living comprehensive soul 
of the poet.’’ The wide scope of Professor Ginz- 
berg’s scholarly interests is evident in the bib- 
liography of his writings which fills twenty-nine 
pages in this volume. The reader of this review 
can perhaps best catch a glimpse of the rich 
fare provided by scholars from here and abroad 
through the following list of contributors and 
their subjects: 

The English section. Solomon Goldman, 
“The Portrait of a Teacher’; Boaz Cohen, 
“Bibliography of the Writings of Professor 
Louis Ginzberg”’ and “Civil Bondage in Jewish 
and Roman Law’’; W. F. Albright, ‘““The List 
of Levitie Cities’; Salo W. Baron, “Levi Herz- 
feld, the First Jewish Economie Historian’; 
Elias J. Bickerman, “The Date of Fourth 
Maccabees”’; Israel Efros, ‘““Saadyah’s Second 
Theory of Creation in its Relation of Pytha- 
goreanism and Platonism’’; Solomon Gandz, 
“Complementary Fractions in Bible and Tal- 
mud’; H. L. Ginsberg, “Psalms and Inscrip- 
tions of Petition and Acknowledgment’’; Rob- 
ert Gordis, “Studies in the Relationship of 
Biblical and Rabbinic Hebrew”’; Guido Kisch, 
“Relations between Jewish and Christian 
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Courts in the Middle Ages’’; Ralph Marcus, 
“Jewish and Greek Elements in the Septua- 
gint’’; A. Marmorstein, “The Introduction of 
R. Hoshaya to the First Chapter of Genesis 
Rabba”’; Abraham A. Neuman, “The Shebet 
Yehudah and Sixteenth Century Historiogra- 
phy’’; Isaiah Sonne, “The Schools of Shammai 
and Hillel Seen from Within’; Alexander 
Sperber, “Specimen of a Targum Edition’’; 
Shalom Spiegel, “Noah, Daniel, and Job, 
Touching on Canaanite Relics in the Legends 
of the Jews’’; Leo Strauss, ‘“Farabi’s Plato’; 
Charles C. Torrey, “A Revised View of First 
Esdras”; and Harry A. Wolfson, ‘‘Maimonides 
on Negative Attributes.’’ The Hebrew section: 
Samuel Atlas, “‘Legal Fiction in the Talmud’’; 
Chanok Albek, “Midrash Vayikra Rabba’’; 
S. Asaf, “A Contribution to the Biography of 
R. Solomon Luria’; J. N. Epstein, “Chapter 
XXIV of Mishna Kelim’’; Julius Guttmann, 
“The System of Isaac Albalag’’; Michael Hig- 
ger, ““R. Moses ibn Musa’s Commentary on 
the Thirteen Rules of R. Ismael’; A. 8. Hal- 
kin, “A Fragment of Saadya’s Introduction to 
His Commentary on the Pentateuch’’; A. J. 
Heschel, “Did Maimonides Strive for Prophet- 
ic Inspiration?’ Abraham Weiss, Court 
of Seventy-One’’; N. H. Torezyner, “Meaning 
of the phrase ‘éh “gmw mstpq’’; Hayyim Tcher- 
nowitz, “The Zuggot and the Temple of 
Onias’’; Saul Liberman, “Sin and Its Punish- 
ment: A Study in Jewish and Christian Visions 
of Hell”; Alexander Marx, “R. Joseph D’Arli 
as Teacher and Head of an Academy in Siena”’; 
L. Finkelstein, ““Notes and Emendations on 
the Sifra’’; Aaron Freimann, “List of the Early 
Commentaries on the Talmud’’; Alfred Frei- 
mann, “‘Yehiel, the Father of R. Asher, on the 
Study of the Torah’’; Solomon Zeitlin, “Dere- 
lictio in Tannaitic Jurisprudence’; Moses D. 
Cassuto, ‘“The Ten Generations from Adam to 
Noah”; 8. Krauss, ““The Gate {dy’’; Isaac 
Rivkind, ‘““A Responsum of Leo da Modena on 
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Uncovering the Head’’; and Gerhard Sholem, 
“A Lost Chapter of the Midrash ha-Neelam.”’ 

These forty-one essays, twenty of which are 
in the English section, could not adequately be 
reviewed here, even if the reviewer were versed 
in the many phases of Judaism involved. It 
will have to suffice here to note some of the im- 
portant contributions within the biblical field. 
W. F. Albright’s paper, in which H. M. Orlin- 
sky is credited with valuable assistance, is con- 
cerned with the list of Levitic towns in Joshua 
21 and I Chronicles 6. He believes the lists go 
back to a single original of the time of David 
or Solomon, and he offers a reconstruction of 
the original. The study stands in contrast with 
the hypercriticism of the list along the lines 
proposed by Wellhausen. H. L. Ginsberg’s 
point of departure is the Ben-hadad stele found 
near Aleppo. He interprets nzr in the inscrip- 
tion to mean “he prayed’’ rather than “he 
vowed,”’ comparing a Palmyrene formula and 
Ps. 61:6; the stele was set up because Milqart 
had listened to the king’s prayer. He notes 
parallels to the inscription with special refer- 
ence to “vows of publicity” in the Hebrew 
psalms, accepting the view of Michaelis that 
miktém in Isa. 38:9 and in the superscriptions 
of Psalms 16 and 56-60 refers to an inscription 
on a slab, although the Israelite public ac- 
knowledgment was generally verbal rather 
than epigraphic. Most important is his sugges- 
tion that Neb-re’s song of thanksgiving bears 
the same relationship to Psalm 30 as Akhna- 
ton’s hymn to Psalm 104. Robert Gordis uti- 
lizes rabbinic material for biblical lexicography 
and exegesis, principally in the fields of seman- 
tics and syntax. He considers it at least equally 
as important as parallels from other Semitic 
languages, if not more so, because it proves 
existence of usage within Hebrew. 

Ralph Marcus is concerned with the dis- 
crimination of Jewish and Greek elements in 
the LX.X. He describes certain surface helleni- 
zations, such as Greek endings for Hebrew per- 
sonal and geographical names, the avoidance 
of distinctive Hebraisms, the employment of 
Greek metrical forms in the LXX of Proverbs, 
and the occasional appearance of Greek myth- 
ological terms. In contrast with some recent 
opinion (ef. C. T. Fritsch), he doubts that 


anti-anthropomorphisms are evidence of Greek 
“spiritualizing,’’ for the Targums disclose the 
same tendency to avoid anthropomorphisms, 
The Jewish elements in the LXX may be seen 
in the Semitisms of the LX-X, more striking be- 
cause the translators were at home in the 
Greek language spoken in Egypt, and in the 
treatment of a text so as to clarify a point in- 
volving halakah or haggadah. He concludes 
that the Greek elements of the LXX are mere- 
ly superficial and decorative and that the LXX 
represents a “Jewishly hellenized form’’ of 
Palestinian culture. Special attention should 
be called to A. Sperber’s presentation of a 
specimen (I Sam. 17 of the Targum Jonathan) 
of his projected Targum editions, with the 
critical apparatus divided into two parts, 
showing vocalization variants and variant 
text readings. One hopes for the eventual pub- 
lication of the entire work. Torrey’s article 
adds to his already very significant contribu- 
tion to our understanding of Ezra and First 
Esdras. Shalom Spiegel offers intriguing sug- 
gestions for the interpretation of Ezek. 14:14 
ff., the more primitive tale of Job, and the 
Ugaritic epic of Danel. He believes the Ezekiel 
passage has the Canaanite Danel in mind 
and that Ezekiel seems to imply that the right- 
eousness of Danel achieved the miracle of re 
turning his son Aghat to life (ef. Ezek. 14:14, 
20), as perhaps Job saved his selfsame chil- 
dren, or Noah his family. The reviewer won- 
ders whether the author of Ezek. 14: 14-23 is 
doing more than follow the pattern of individ- 
ual responsibility in chapter 18, not necessarily 
presupposing a legend in which the worthies 
mentioned saved a son, or a daughter, or both, 
or several of each. This article is particularly 
important for its analysis of the legend of Job. 
with many insights in its well-documented 
pages. 

The Editorial Committee, consisting of 
Alexander Marx, Saul Lieberman, Shalom 
Spiegal, and Solomon Zeitlin, and the authors 
of the various articles have not only honored 
Dr. Ginzberg but have placed in their debt 
scholars interested in many aspects of Juda- 
ism. 

Herpert G. May 
Oberlin Graduate School of Theology 
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Ancient Roman Construction in Italy from the 
Prehistoric Period to Augustus: A Chrono- 
logical Study Based in Part upon the Materi- 
al Accumulated by the Late Dr. Esther Boise 
Van Deman. By Marion Elizabeth Blake. 
Washington, D.C.: Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, 1947. Pp. xxii+421+57 pls. 
$9.00. 

It is difficult to give higher praise to this 
volume than to say that it is well worthy of its 
classic predecessor in this series, The Building 
of the Roman Aqueducts by Dr. E. B. Van 
Deman. Miss Blake has freely acknowledged 
her tremendous debt to Miss Van Deman, but 
I do not believe that anyone who has tried to 
work over the notes of a friend will fail to rec- 
ognize the immense contribution she has made 
herself to early Roman construction and the 
whole history of the Republic. It is not so 
much that new or startling ideas are intro- 
duced into the generally accepted conception 
of Roman history, but all the material of stone 
and brick construction is gathered together, so 
that the various parts may be set side by side 
and compared. 

The tendency of archeologists in both 
Greece and Rome—a tendency continued by 
Miss Blake—has been gradually to reduce, 
correctly, I believe, the dates of monuments 
previously allocated through tradition and 
myth to more ancient periods. The evidence in 
the present volume tends to confirm the theory 
that the first Etruscan tombs and stonework 
are by no means as early as previously sup- 
posed. Perhaps, she says (p. 71), as late as the 
seventh century before Christ, the Etruscans 
began to arrive in small parties by sea, proba- 
bly from Asia Minor. The emissary arch of the 
Cloaca Maxima, long held to be a monument 
of the period of the kings, is now adjudged, and 
Miss Blake lends the weight of her authority 
(p. 198) to this conclusion, to be a repair either 
of about 100 B.c. or of the period of Agrippa. 
Evidence is insufficient to ascribe any extant 
sewer remains to the period of the kings. The 
earliest voussoir arch yet found in Rome, a 
vaulted drain in front of the Temple of Saturn, 
is allocated to the fourth century before 
Christ. The corbelled vault of the lower cham- 
ber of the Tullianum long ascribed to the peri- 
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od of the kings has been shown by modern 
scholarship to be not earlier than the third 
century B.c. 

It is very tempting to go on recounting the 
dates assigned to well-known monuments, not 
that many of them are not known, but discus- 
sions of them have been so scattered that it 
has been difficult even for the scholar in the 
field to keep abreast. Such an account does not 
belong, however, to a review. Miss Blake takes 
up in the first chapter the types of evidence, 
then discusses Roman building materials and 
stone walls in Italy (chaps. ii and iii). Success- 
sive chapters deal with squared-stone con- 
struction in Rome and vicinity, the arch and 
vault construction in cut-stone work, opus in- 
certum to opus reticulatum, sun-dried and semi- 
baked bricks, brick and tile construction, mor- 
tar and similar mixtures, and, finally, concrete. 

A good example of her careful approach is 
furnished by the treatment of the very contro- 
versial questions regarding the walls of the 
Regia. Without going into the complete discus- 
sion, it may be stated that she follows Brown 
in the opinion (p. 119) that the “Tholos” re- 
mains the only structure within the area thus 
far brought to light which may possibly go 
back to the house where Numa is said to have 
dwelt. The substructure of cappellaccio repre- 
senting the earliest phase of the building which 
has yet come to light should be included within 
the limits of the fifth century B.c. Brown's 
restoration of a small trapezoidol chamber at 
the east end is decidedly problematical. Miss 
Blake seems to subscribe to Miss Van Deman’s 
conclusion for the northern area that there was 
a cloister-like arrangement within which, pro- 
tected from the inclemency of the weather or 
from the heat of the sun, the Romans could 
consult the fasti exposed to view on its inner 
walls, but Miss Blake adds a note that more 
recently a number of able scholars have come 
independently to the view that the fasti were 
inscribed on the Arch of Augustus. The very 
difficult problem of the two Grotto Oscura 
walls with the spur wall between them at the 
west of the Regia is dealt with on pages 132- 
33. Various possibilities are suggested, and 
tentatively the conclusion is reached that both 
walls belong to about the same period, the re- 
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pairs necessitated by the fire of 148 B.c. The 
spur wall is later, if Brown’s analysis is correct. 
A restoration of the building (p. 150), unre- 
corded in literature, took place about the 
middle of the first century before Christ, 
though there are many difficult problems in 
connection with it remaining to be solved. Miss 
Van Deman believed that the south wall faced 
with reticulate of the so-called “Schola Kala- 
torum Pontificum,” a little room which breaks 
into the west side of the Regia belonged wholly- 
to the work of 36 B.c. Miss Blake subscribes to 
Brown’s conjecture that the earlier phase was 
about 50 B.c. and the later one 36 B.c. 

I mention these details of the Regia which 
comprise only a part of the complete account 
to show that Miss Blake has no special bias 
and that she is not simply reiterating Miss Van 
Deman’s conclusions, but rather weighing the 
evidence once more and independently to 
reach conclusions that sometimes still remain 
tentative. The volume should be considered as 
a reference book and an indispensable one both 
for the specialist and for the student of Roman 
history. With the usual modesty of scholars 
her eight pages of bibliography and abbrevia- 
tions are described as “selected.” Sixty-five 
pages of indexes with sites other than Rome; 
Rome, monuments, museums, sites in modern 
Rome; types of evidence; materials used in 
buildings; and subjects are a tremendous help 
to scholar and student alike and a major work 
in itself. The plates are excellent and carefully 
chosen, many of them photos of architectural 
detail taken by Miss Van Deman herself. 

I have often wondered when in Italy the 
prehistoric period ends and the historic period 
begins. The inference from Miss Blake’s book 
that, as soon as stone- or brickwork is ade- 
quate enough to leave respectable remains for 
modern scholars, then history begins seems to 
me as satisfactory as any. 

At the end of the volume the stage which 
has been reached at the close of the Augustan 
period is pictured as the basis for future 
studies of Imperial construction. It is to be 
hoped that Miss Blake will herself undertake 
this gigantic task or at least some parts of it, 
for she shows herself a master of the Republi- 
can and Augustan periods and the one best 


qualified to go on to periods not less, perhaps, 
more difficult, but equally or more important 
for our knowledge of Roman construction. 


Hopkins 
University of Michigan 


Akkadian Chrestomathy, Vol. I: Selected Cunei- 
form Texts. By F. M. Tu. Bont. Leiden: 
Nederlandsch Archaeologisch-Philologisch 
Instituut voor het Nabije Oosten, 1947, 
Pp. xvi+166. $8.00. 

Assyriology has, indeed, made great prog- 
ress in the past few decades. However, the 
helps for the students (for beginners as well as 
for advanced students) are by no means up to 
date. A fresh treatment of Akkadian grammar 
(including the different dialects) and a new 
dictionary have for a long time been urgently 
needed, for the present grammars and diction- 
aries are all antiquated, while the chrestom- 
athies are out of print. We therefore welcome 
the book to be reviewed, which, together with 
the Akkadian chrestomathy by Naster, ap- 
pears to supply the want of elementary Akka- 
dian textbooks. 

As the author himself states (p. v), this 
book is intended for beginners as well as ad- 
vanced students. He has tried to select texts 
from the whole of Assyro-Babylonian litera- 
ture. The greater part, however, is taken up by 
historical and poetical texts. Business and legal 
documents and records from the periphery 
have not received the necessary attention. 
With respect to these fields, Dr. Béhl says: 
“A separate selection would be desirable.”’ In 
his arrangement of the texts he has followed 
Von Soden’s suggestions in his article on the 
“Task and Method of Teaching Akkadian” 
in OLZ, XLII (1943), 39 ff., advising the be- 
ginner to start with those pieces which are 
written in Neo-Assyrian script. This is quite 
right. 

The texts are arranged systematically and, 
within the various subdivisions, chronological- 
ly as follows: (A) “Assyrian Royal Inscrip- 
tions,” beginning with texts from the time of 
Adad-niriri I up to Sin-Sar-iskun, the older 
texts (from the time of Adad-nirairi I, Samsi- 
Adad I, and Tukulti-Ninurta I), for the con- 
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venience of the beginner (who is supposed to 
learn the Neo-Assyrian sign forms first), being 
given also in “Assyrian transcription,” by 
which, however, Dr. Béhl means the Neo- 
Assyrian script;' (B) “Akkadian and Baby- 
lonian Royal Inscriptions” from the time of 
Narim-Sin up to the time of Nabd-na?id (here 
again the oldest texts being given also in “As- 
syrian transcription”); (C) “Chronicles and 
Cyrus Inscription” (Neo-Babylonian); (D) 
“Epical Texts”; (E) “Hymns, Psalms, Ritual 
and Magical Texts’; (F) “Babylonian Wis- 
dom”; (G) “Babylonian and Assyrian Laws”’; 
(H) “Babylonian and Assyrian Letters and 
Business Documents”; and (I) “Letters and 
Treaties from Mari, El-Amarna, and Bogaz- 
koy.”” 

The copies of the texts have been made by 
Miss Madelon L. Verstijnen and are in general 
quite carefully done. However, the reviewer 
wishes that she had paid more attention to the 
duetus of the scribes of the different periods of 
cuneiform script. 

While I consider Dr. Béhl’s method of se- 
lecting and arranging the texts quite good, I 
should have preferred him to include likewise 
at least some examples of the important Cap- 
padocian and Nuzi texts. My objections to the 
book are not very serious and can well be 
grouped as follows: 

1. The Akkadian names given in Latin 
transcription are not written consistently: 
some are in the original form (e.g., Adad-nirari, 
ASSur-bin-apli) and others in the form known 
to us from the Old Testament or from Greek 
sources (e.g., Nebukadressar, Semiramis; 
sometimes two forms of the same name are 
given, as on page ix: ASSur-ban-apli [Ashur- 
banipal]). From the point of view of the be- 
ginner, it would have been advisable to write, 
when known, both the original Akkadian and 
the OT or Greek forms, also noting always the 
right lengths, e.g., Naram-Sin (not as Béhl 
does on p. x: Narim-Sin), Sin-abbé-riba 
(Sanherib, Sennacherib). 


‘The aim of transliteration is to record faithfully 
the original writings, avoiding as much as possible the 
element of interpretation; the aim of transcription is 
to reconstruct linguistic forms, and therefore also to 
interpret’’ (Gelb, unpublished ‘“‘“Memorandum on 
Transliteration and Transcription of Cuneiform” 
\Chicago, 1948)}). 


2. In Subdivision D, No. 38 is not “The 
Legend of the God Adad” (CT XV PI. 3 Col. I, 
1-3, Col. II, 1-19). It is a hymn to the god 
Adad! 

3. The lines of the original tablets or of the 
publications are not always correctly given; 
e.g., No. 43 (“Legend of Sargon” should be 
“Birth Legend of Sarru-kin”); according to 
page xi the lines are 1-13, but according to 
page 70, they are 4-13; in reality, however, 
they are 5-14!? 

4. The “jumps” or omissions in the texts are 
not precisely given, e.g., No. 80 (Code of Ham- 
murabi Prologue); why does Dr. Boh] not indi- 
cate the “jump” to the next section? 

5. Some signs are badly or wrongly copied, 
e.g., No. 80 (p. 125, CH), line 63: should be 
Sarrum li-ja-um, not li-i-um; No. 84 (p. 133, 
CH), § 199, line 62: ner/cir should be written 
together; No. 84 (p. 135, CH), § 215, line 57: 
the last sign is ,¥_, not pf. 

6. There are but few misprints, e.g., page 
viii: Tukult-Ninurta for Tukulti-Ninurta, page 
xi: Etana: Bab. VII for Bab. XII. 

In his Preface Dr. Boh] promises a second 
volume which will provide a list of signs and 
their values, a vocabulary and a survey of 
grammatical forms, together with a series of 
historical and philological explanations to tl e 
separate texts. We are looking forward to hav- 
ing this complementary volume and thank 
him for his contribution to the Akkadian text- 
books. I venture to say that Dr. Béhl’s book 
will increase yet further the interest taken in 
Akkadian among students of Semitics and 
ancient oriental civilization. 

ARMAS SALONEN 
University of Helsinki 
Helsinki, Finland 


History of the Islamic Peoples. By Caru 
BrockELMANN. With a Review of Events. 
1919-47 by MosHe PereLMAN. Translated 
CARMICHAEL and MosHe PERELMAN. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1947. 
Pp. xix +582. $6.00. 

This is an extraordinary book by an extraor- 
dinary man. Carl Brockelmann is one of the 


* Line 10 (apud Bohl 1. 9) is best restored [e-pu-ué- 
an-ni-ma(?)}, instead of Béhl's 
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last, perhaps the last, of the very great scholars, 
meticulous in detail and encyclopedic in 
breadth of interest, from the heyday of the 
predominance of German universities. Like 
Noeldeke, he never felt at home in Berlin; he 
preferred peripheral universities, last Breslau. 
He would have been and would be now no bet- 
ter off had he chosen Berlin, as he could have 
done. Where he is now, and what he is doing 
with increasing old age—indeed, whether he is 
still living—eseapes this reviewer in the seclu- 
sion of his northeasterly mountain home. 

Brockelrann is best known for his monu- 
mental collection of data in the history of 
Arabic literature, begun early in his life and in 
supplementary volumes carried to a happy 
conclusion before the present catastrophe 
buried Europe under its ruins. He has also 
done special pieces of research and schooling, 
not only in Arabic, but more especially in 
Turkish. All of this prepared him well for the 
undertaking consummated in the work under 
review. 

The title marks this as a very comprehen- 
sive work indeed. It reaches much farther 
afield than, for example, Hitti’s History of the 
Arabs, though even this ground is covered well 
and in only slightly less detail than is found in 
Hitti. The task Brockelmann set himself is, 
however, decidedly more circumscribed than is 
that of Spengler and Toynbee, though to 
Toynbee’s indefatigable registering of data on 
the modern Moslem world some of Brockel- 
mann’s work bears not a little resemblance. 
The territory covered can be roughly outlined 
by a line drawn from Lake Baikal through the 
southern half of the Soviet world-empire to 
southern Poland, past the gates of Vienna, then 
excluding Italy but including Sicily through 
southern France and the Pyrenees down the 
west coast of Africa to the Gulf of Guinea, east 
through Africa and India to the East Indies, 
then back northward, the book just omitting 
the Moslem section of the Philippines, through 
the heart of China back to Lake Baikal. The 
space of time included runs from about 750 
B.c. to very near the present day. 

No attempt is manifest, neither in the Ger- 
man original nor—indeed, somewhat less—in 
this English translation, to present a work of 
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high literary merit. In ge..eral, with some ey. 

ceptions in the translation, the book reads wel] 
and is easily intelligible throughout to any 
reader of a fair general education. Saying di- 
rectly and clearly what you have in mind is, 
after all, according to Somerset Maugham, the 
chief part of a good literary style. By this 
standard Brockelmann’s book deserves to be 
classed not merely as history but as historical 
literature. 

In its English form it is marred here and 
there by slips which are bound to jar the u- 
suspecting reader, though they do not always 
render the reading unintelligible. The reviewer, 
the greatest part of his library stored at Chi- 
cago, does not have the German text at hand. 
-Nor is he minded to pick out all flaws of this 
kind—fewer than might be, more than should 
be. A few samples will suffice to make clear 
what is meant. They seem to occur in blocks, 
On page 78, line 12, “afterward” is unclear; 
“after this battle’’ is better. In line 4 from the 
bottom the simple “before” similarly needs 
expansion to “even before Abdalmalik’s ad- 
vance against him.’’ On page 80, line 3, 
“still” is very odd; ‘‘thus far’’ or “up to that 
point’’ is what is meant. The first sentence in 
the last paragraph on the same page become: 
clearer if its last clause, ‘‘after . . . tribute,” is 
placed immediately aftér Abdalmalik’s name 
and if “once more’ is read for ‘‘at once.” 
Troubling the sense is “‘longlived”’ in the last 
line above the footnote on page 91; the Ger- 
man is probably “‘langjihrigen.’’ The man re 
ferred to, Abdalmalik’s brother, was governor 
of Egypt for many years as such things went; 
but he was not “longlived’’; he was younger 
than Abdalmalik and died before him. On page 
113, line 26, “put oyt’’ evidently means ‘“‘pub- 
lish.’’ What is the German for the almost fed- 
eralese gobbledygook “‘inexpugnable’’ on page 
118, line 8? On page 130, line 13 from the bot- 
tom, “turmoil”’ is much better than “agita- 
tion.’’ On page 162, line 4, “unrestraint’ 
(‘“‘Ziigellosigkeit’’?) should be “‘licentiousness’ 
or “lawlessness.’’ Not to overload this review, 
just a few more instances may suffice. On page 
288, line 14, insert ‘“‘the’’ before “Circassians.” 
Really flagrant is “draw into Damascus” (p. 
289, 1. 9); the German “einziehen”’ is simply 
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“to enter,”’ at most “to make public”’ or “offi- 
cial entry.”’ “Woolich,” near the bottom of 
page 469, is a simple slip for “Woolwich,” per- 
haps taken over from German. Many of these 
slips, for the most part evidences of haste or 
dictionary ineptitude in translation, are in- 
nocuous enough and can be left for correction 
to any judicious general reader whose literary 
sensitivity is likely to be jarred into attention 
thereby. 

Perhaps these defects in translation may 
even lead him to be more attentive to the his- 
tory presented. This would be a blessing in 
disguise, for the historical picture here drawn 
is rewarkably sound throughout in spite of the 
great extent of the canvas. Brockelmann has 
evidently done much keen personal research 
all along the line, always enough to give him 
clear vision in what he accepts from others 
whose work he knows or has at hand. His de- 
sire to give what he sees objectively and with- 
out bias is manifest everywhere. This is par- 
ticularly true of the one case in which the 
translators charge him with presenting “a 
partisan version’’ (p. 487), the Jewish-Arab 
Palestine “‘issue’’; not only this reviewer but 
notably Levi della Vida in the Saturday Review 
of Literature for February 21, 1948, as well feels 
that this charge is not substantiated by a cool 
appraisal of Brockelniann’s text. In fact, he is 
far less partisan in his treatment of this issue, 
a8 far as he carries it, than is Perelman in the 
appended “Review of Events, 1939-47.” This 
is not a hostile accusation against Perelman 
but a simple statement of what appears to me 
fact. It is wholly natural for a patriotic Zionist 
Jew to see these matters at present with con- 
siderable emotion from his angle. That Perel- 
man does so will be quite readily apparent to 
other nen-Zionist (Note! I do not say anti- 
Zionist!) readers as it is to this reviewer. This 
is no good reason for warning readers against 
Perelman as the translators do against 
Brockelmann. Readers must and should ap- 
proach the book from their own angle and form 
their own opinion. Whatever else may be said 
along this line, it will be difficult to find a bet- 
ter or more informative book on the Moslem 
world for general readers of history in English; 
for men or women in English or American gov- 
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ernment service, civil or military; for students 
of history; for scholars as a ready reference 
book. 

What defects this reviewer feels called upon 
to point out are along very different lines, hav- 
ing nothing to do with the general fine scholar- 
ly objectivity which is one of Carl Brockel- 
mann’s outstanding merits. First, in the early 
part of the great story, on Mohammed and his 
time, it has become customary to distinguish 
an earlier period under slightly odd Christian 
influence from one under distinctly Jewish, 
Mosaic influence. Apart from influences of 
Roman law which have been detected, this re- 
viewer would like, with Wellhausen, Snouck 
Hurgronje, Lammens, to see a little more 
clearly delineated a third period with a turn 
away from both Christianity and Judaism to 
ummi, “pagan,”’ notions and practices, from 
Moses to Abraham, from Isaac to Ishmael, 
from Jerusalem to the Kaabah of Mecca, from 
earlier Scriptures to the Arab version of the 
“Tabernacle” of oracular and other divine 
powers. Then in the transition of administra- 
tive bookkeeping in the Umayyad Empire from 
Persian, Greek, and Coptic to Arabic (p. 82), 
the name of the most important factor in the 
turnover, the interesting son of a converted 
and freed prisoner of war from far eastern 
Seistan, Abu al-Walid Salih ibn Abdarrahmin, 
is not so much as mentioned; other features of 
the great change-over would have looked dif- 
ferent to Brockelmann if he had had access to 
this reviewer’s From Persian to Arabic (AJSL, 
April and July, 1939, with a small emendation 
in a later number). Further, on Harun 
al-Rashid’s negotiations with Charlemagne, 
knowledge and use of Einar Joranson’s note in 
the Speculum of the late twenties or early thir- 
ties might have made the statement on page 
116 very different. In the second phase of the 
earliest Turkish Empire north of the Chinese 
wall Brockelmann’s account lacks altogether 
the potent figure of the great prime minister, 
Tonyukuk, who links together at least four 
reigns under his strong guiding hand, and 
whose inscription, in contrast with the voluble 
discursiveness of the royal inscriptions, is a 
model of lapidary terseness, as has been point- 
ed out by this reviewer in AJSL no long time 
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before 1939. (For exact references, where they 
have not been given, the reviewer lacks the 
means in these mountains with most of his li- 
brary stored in Chicago.) On page 175 Ghaz- 
zali (Algazel) is rated both too low and not 
quite correctly as ‘‘the latest great theological 
thinker of Islam”’; the great Hollanders, Wen- 
sinck (in his Pensée de Ghazzali) and De Boer, 
whose judgment of Ghazzali is the soundest in 
modern times, form a notable gap in the Bibli- 
ography; with this gap filled, Brockelmann’s 
judgment on Ghazzali would have been better. 
In the indexes to the English text, references 
to Albania, Moscow, Sicily, and Sumatra are 
found to be irritatingly one or two pages off. 
The “Chronological Table’’ is a good idea. The 
eight sketch maps are helpful. 

In general, though such defects as have been 
mentioned may be found elsewhere as well, and 
though one might wish for a different presen- 
tation in some such details, small in so vast a 
canvas, Brockelmann’s History of the Islamic 
Peoples is now, and bids fair to remain for some 
time, the best in its field and in this translation 
useful and usable for all readers who may need 
its information or find its subject of interest. 


M. SpPRENGLING 
Tamworth, New Hampshire 


Prehistoric Pottery and Civilization in Egypt. 
By Max Rapuakt. Translated by Norsert 
GuterMAN. (“The Bollingen Series,”’ Vol. 
VIII. Washington, D.C.: Pantheon Books, 
1947. Pp. 160+36 pls. $7.50. 


An aesthetician, whose works have ranged 
from an analysis of prehistoric cave paintings 
through the Temple at Paestum to Picasso, 
might give us a fresh critical approach to art 
in predynastic Egypt. Unfortunately, the pres- 
ent book seems to the reviewer to misfire. It 


cannot be used as a reference book for origina 
research, as the illustrations carry no docy- 
mentation and lack clarity or distinction. The 
author’s sources are restricted and sometimes 
out of date. The text is a curious tissue of re. 
corded observation and dogmatically present- 
ed speculation. 

One example of the author’s opinions may 
be sufficient. On page 14 he discusses briefly 
the well-known Hierakonpolis painting. He 
understands that this painting was on the wal! 
of a tomb and seems unaware that Brunton 
has shown that it can hardly be regarded as 
tomb and unaware of all that has been written 
about boats in predynastic art (G. Brunton in 
Studies Presented to F. Li. Griffith |London, 
1932], pp. 272-76; H. J. Kantor, in JNES, Ill 
[1944], 110-36). He writes: 

An impetus from another world causes the up- 
curving prows of the ships to flatten out, reduces 
the slow rhythm of the composition to a stand- 
still, concentrates around the black of a shifted 
axis, then upcurves the stern ends of the ships, s0 
that the whole movement now flows backwards 
in stately repetition. 

Nothing tells us whence the ships came; every- 
thing we see tells us what goal they reached—a 
death related to neither earth nor heaven. ... 
{Under the first ship begins] the ceremony of skin 
flagellation, by which the deceased is purified of 
his sins and prepared for his second life. The 
whole scene represents not a struggle between life 
and death, not even the absolute opposition of 
life and death, but an intermediary stage tra- 
versed by man departing from life on his uncer- 
tain voyage to a new life in death. 


This quotation seems to the reviewer to be 
typical of the more imaginative kind of recon- 
struction running through this book. 

Joun A. WILSON 
Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 
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